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Love and Work 


HEY GAVE A DINNER to David Belasco in 
New York the other evening, on the fortieth 
anniversary of his career as a _ play-producer. 
Being a son of the prophets as well as dean of the 
drama in the American theatre, what could he do 
but preach and carry away his hearers, who were 
his loving friends of the stage? His theme was the 
joy of love and work. It took years to learn it, he 
said, and but a moment to say it: “Love is the only 
thing that matters, the one thing that counts. Love 
tells the whole story. Love built my little theatre; 
love puts on my plays; love guides my characters; 
and a glow of love for your society brings me here 
to-night.”’ Of course he gave his story by contrasts, 
for that is both the preacher’s and the player’s art. 
He told them casually, and thus the more touch- 
ingly, of the “hunger-pinched youthful days” and 
the “shabby little garret in old 14th Street where 
I first found shelter in this city.” Before him was 
a great company of the play’s elect, within him his 
dreams and his love somewhat fulfilled! 

That must be a rare joy for a man, but whether 
the outward thing be failure or success, for him 
the real thing is love itself. “I have an indexed 
Bible on my desk which I very often consult, and 
I find a great space given to the word ‘love.’ . . 
‘Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it.’ The object and end: of love is 
work. People say to me, ‘You work too hard.’ No 
—I play a little hard, perhaps—my work is my 
play. And it is such good sport I love it more and 
more. ...I have a creed. I believe that God 
made us to work. I believe that he made us to love 
our work so much that we might play at it; find 
real and profound pleasure in it, and so labor on, 
until, tired out, we might sleep like little children 
at the end of each day.” 

To how many in this teeming world is it youch- 
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safed to end the day weary but content, with enough . 
of achievement in the toil to keep one free from 
irritation and not enough to sate? To how many 
has good fortune given the work suited to the hand, 
the talent? We often wonder. When it is so, love 
and work are easy. David Belasco is happy- 
starred. Are many others? Who can recall without 
a wistful feeling the mystic something that only 
the soul of the loving, laboring artist could breathe 
into “The Music Master” of David Warfield, or 
“The Girl of the Golden West” in the person of 


Blanche Bates? Here is a hearty wish to all of us: — 


Find your work, and love it! 


“Our Own People” 


One of the Israelite’s Christian exchanges tells a very 
pitiful story of a Christian man “who while looking for 
work fell unconscious from hunger, and say “Where is 
our Christianity? Men should not be allowed to starve 
in a land of wealth and plenty.” The Jsraelite will not 
undertake to answer this question. It will say, however, 
such things never happen among Jews. The Jewish peo- 
ple everywhere, and certainly in the United States, take 
care of their own poor and care for them abundantly and 

_ have a little of their bounty to spare for non-Jews. Our 
Christian brethren could pattern after us to their advan- 
tage in this particular and perhaps in some others.—The 
American Israelite. , 


HE REGISTER told the “pitiful story.” But 

we did not say he was a “Christian man.” It is 
true, and beautiful, that our friends the Jews do 
all that their journal says they doin behalf of their 
own needy and suffering people. It is also true 
that Christians learned from the greatest Jew 
who “our own people” are. It is a wonderful story, 
above race differences. We commend it to our 
cotemporary,—the answer to the question “Who is 
my neighbor?” It is familiarly known as the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan. The man of our edi- 
torial who fell unconscious on the street in Boston 
may have been a Jew, or a Negro, or an American, 
or an Irishman, or a Turk, or a German. We 
would not pass by on the other side, whoever he 
was. He was a man, and our brother. And we 
said explicitly the man declined proffers of help — 
and went on his way. 


The Commonplace Hero 


HE PROSAIC GRIND and dull level of daily 

living is often relieved by heroic deeds. There 
are numerous men and women engaged in doing 
the monotonous routine duty that was done yester- 
day by their fathers and will be done to-morrow 
by their children. All the capacity of those who 
win honor medals on the field of battle is in 
these continuing obscure generations. Heroes are 
ee every day under the most unexpected condi- 
ions, 

A few days ago, at ten-thirty in the forenoon, 
one of the new models of submarines in the United 
States Navy, the 8-48, while trying to submerge in 
Long Island Sound, failed to respond to the steer- 
ing-wheel. She had taken in water through an 
inadvertent opening and dropped rapidly to the 
bottom. The crew consisted of forty-one officers 
and men. As soon as the aaa. * the pre- 
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dicament was understood, measures were taken to 
get the submarine to the surface. Officers and men 
bailed out the water with tea-cups, and sucked it 

: through small rubber-tubing. By three o’clock in 
‘the afternoon it seemed the craft could not be 
raised and that the crew would drown like rats in 
atrap. As a last resort they used all the fresh-air 
supply to force the water from one of the ballast 
tanks. The bow slowly arose until it was above 
the surface of the Sound and the men escaped 
through a torpedo tube. 

Lieutenant Commander Walter S. Haas, officer 
‘in command, said that at no time was there evi- 
dence of panic, or refusal on the part of any one 
man to work for the liberation of them all. Lib- 
erty was finally secured through indomitable cour- 
age, hardihood, and resourcefulness. It is such 
examples of fortitude and ability to outwit every 
enemy that is redeeming the human race. 

We have faults enough,—the ape and tiger die 
slowly,—but we have also our virtues. Chief 
among them are willingness to subordinate indi- 
yidual fear and bestial attempts at self-preserva- 
tion to intelligent, calm co-operation for the secur- 
ity of all. The struggle for life is ponent by 
the struggle for the life of others. 


An Election Reflection 


-, Neos CHILD who prayed that the Lord should 
make “the bad people good and the good people 
nice” gave us in the latter half of the prayer a bit 
of wisdom which is worth applying to recent mu- 
nicipal elections. In the city of New York, Mr. 
Hylan was chosen, in Boston, Mr. Curley, each to 
be mayor of the city. The nice” people were for 
‘neither. The newspapers were for neither. Im- 
personal but very real moral sentiment was for 
neither. But they won,—in the case of Mr. Hylan 
by a “whale of a majority” ; in the case of Mr. 
Curley by a small margin. Why did they win? 
Primarily because the good people do not know 
how to be nice in seeking the suffrage of the 
le. 

Seitead of being a “regular fellow,” with instant, 
simple, common sympathies with the masses, the 
typical candidate of the “better classes” stands off 
with a cold impersonal superiority in both morals 
and intelligence. Usually such a man makes poor 
speeches because he has a chill nature. He has the 
honesty all right, and the will to make a good gov- 
ernment. But in the long run, it must be con- 
fessed, the man who is not so honest or able, yet 
has a heart, will win the votes, either by unpreten- 
tious, rugged bluntness or by a demagoguery of 
promises of what he will do for the people. When 
you get a man who is a plain, human, understand- 
able person, who has feelings and even shortcom- 
ings like those of the citizens he appeals to, and at 
the same time is unaffectedly straight, square, 
courageous, and able, you find a winner. Mayor 
Peters of Boston goes out of office with the praise 
of the people, for he is that sort of man. As between 
a kind though ethically easy-going man and a 
frigid paragon of integrity, it is too much to expect 
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the latter will get the votes. It is a pity, it may 
be; but the people, just because they are people, 
want blood and not ice-water as the life-fluid of 
their servants. 


Our Failing Eyes 


E THE HUMAN EYE gradually losing its func- 
tion? Specialists whose duty it is to study that 
organ, its history, disease, and cure, state that the 
average eye to-day is considerably weaker than the 
average eye of the past generation. More children 
are afflicted by retina troubles; more men and 
women are obliged to strengthen the eyesight by 
artificial methods. The eye is the most delicately 
adjusted member, and the one without which we 
can least live our normal lives. Not every one can 
carry on in a world of darkness with the contented 
mind, as Helen Keller does. We must deal with 
the average person. In any group of people, old 
and young, the number of those whose sight re- 
quires artificial stimulus is alarming, which indi- 
cates, of course, that the eye has been strained and 
abused by overwork or neglect. How many gen- 
erations will it take, judging from the way the eye 
has weakened in the last fifty years, to bring the 
power of that organ dangerously near the vanish- 
ing point? 

Nature did not mean that children and young 
people should need artificial assistance to see. A 
certain amount of defective vision is inherited, but 
a good deal more is due to the unnatural strain 
modern ways of living place on the eyes. Books 
and magazines written in fine print are partly 
Reading by artificial light in a re- 
cumbent position has ruined many eyes. The 
weight of responsibility must be placed on those 
who design buildings from which sunlight is ex- 
cluded. Persons who live and work in these build- 
ings, architecturally correct, no doubt, with their 
small, high windows, have to employ artificial light 
entirely. As a result eyes fail early. The human 
eye is a miraculous organism, but prolonged abuse 
will destroy it in time. If the day is not to come 
when men, like moles, shall grope in perpetual 
darkness, let them take care of their eyes. And let 
us all remember the wisdom, “The light of the body 
is the eye.” 


The Prohibition Joke 


TOP PUBLISHING the prohibition joke. 
Daily papers and magazines have played up 
the failure of the Kighteenth Amendment in jests 
Savory and unsavory until the lay mind is weary. 
AS was pointed out recently in these columns, pro- 
hibition is law. To jest about a law considered 
important enough to incorporate into an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution is distinctly un- 
American. Men who make the jokes and papers 
that print them are responsible for the popular 
attitude, which is. not. taking the amendment 
seriously. Moreover the jokes have become stale 
and silly. Space devoted to them is worse than 
wasted. Prohibition has failed only in isolated 
instances; the way to make it succeed, there, is by 
Serious not jocular treatment. — 
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Basic Results Achieved by the Conference 


ference on Disarmament as the new year dawned 

brought into sharp perspective at least one 
achievement of vast consequence to the world. This 
achievement is the agreement entered into by the 
three first-class powers to reduce existing armaments 
in capital ships and to suspend construction of such 
engines of war during the ten-year naval holiday. Of 
less importance than this agreement, but nevertheless 
a solid achievement, was the ratio agreed upon by 
five powers for the construction of airplane carriers, 
to be limited to a tonnage of 27,000 and an armament 
of eight-inch guns. The ratio, adopted on December 30, 
is as follows: Great Britain, five of the new type of 
vessels ; United States, 5; France, 3; Japan, 3; Italy, 2. 
With remarkable unanimity of recognition, the year- 
end comment of the daily press on the work of the 
Conference recognized the agreement as to first- 
class ships as a basic result of the negotiations, and 
the supplementary acceptance of a ratio of aéroplane 
carriers as promise of further settlements in the 
direction of reduced armaments on the sea and in 
the air. 

Such a survey of facts accomplished is useful as a 
balance to the signs of discord that came from the 
conference chamber last week as the conferees sought 
a point of agreement on such questions as submarines 
and the issues between China and Japan. At the end 
of the session of the naval committee on December 28, 
it was announced that efforts had been abandoned for 
the present to reach a common ground on the limitation 
of submarine and auxiliary ship tonnage. This admis- 
sion of an impasse followed a spirited interchange 
between M. Sarraut, the French spokesman, and Mr. 
Balfour. In the course of the discussion, in demand- 
ing for France‘the right to build up a submarine fleet 
of 90,000 tons and a 330,000-ton fleet of auxiliary ves- 
sels, M. Sarraut declared emphatically, “We object to 
having it believed or to having it said that the creation 
by France of a defensive weapon involving a certain 
tonnage of submarines could be considered as a menace 
to any of our friends.” M. Sarraut’s words were es- 
pecially applicable to suggestions from British sources, 
including M. Balfour, that a powerful submarine force 
in the hands of France could serve only offensive pur- 

Oses. 

: Confronted with indisputable evidence of the deter- 
mination of France to build submarines up to the 
maximum afforded to the two greatest naval powers, 
Mr. Balfour solemnly informed the French spokesmen 
that Great Britain could not be expected to regard 
with equanimity such an allocation of submersibles 
without taking appropriate steps for her own protec- 
tion. Said the former British Premier, “It is not un- 
- reasonable that Great Britain, when threatened by the 
establishment within a few miles of her coast of a vast 
fleet of submarines, which were of no use except to 
_ destroy commerce, should say candidly that she could 
not look with indifference upon the situation that 
- would thus be created.” This temperate but positive 
utterance might well be interpreted as an announce- 
ment by Great Britain of her purpose to maintain her 
superiority in submarines, if France should carry 
out her present program and endeavor to create a 
power of submersibles equal to the maximum allot- 
ment. 

To this divergence of opinion between the United 
States and Britain on one hand and France on the 


A SURVEY of the facts accomplished by the Con- 


other, Elihu Root added a new element when he offered, 
on December 28, a set of rules to govern undersea war- 
fare. These rules, which met with the prompt ap- 
proval of the British delegation, reiterated the condi- 
tions as to safety of passengers and crews under which 
a submarine could attack a merchant ship, provided 
for the trial and punishment of offending commanders, 
under whatsoever orders they might be acting, and 
then enunciated, “The signatory powers recognize the 
practical impossibility of using submarines as com- 
merce destroyers without violating the requirements 
universally accepted by civilized nations for the pro- 
tection of the lives of neutrals and non-combatants, 
and to the end that the prohibition of such use shall 
be universally accepted as part of the law of nations, 
they declare their assent to such prohibition and in- 
vite all other nations to adhere thereto.” ‘This declara- 
tion was taken by the French as an attempt at the 
nullification of the submarine as an instrument of 
warfare. They withheld their approval of the rules 
submitted by Mr. Root. Futhermore, an intimation 
came from this delegation that France would broaden 
the scope of Mr. Root’s resolution by making it appli- 
cable to all classes of naval ships. 

The forecasts, therefore, that nothing would be ac- 
complished at the present sessions to reduce the inter- 
national submarine armament took on the tinge of 
certainty. There was a prospect, however, that the 
advocates of what amounts to unlimited construction 
of submersibles—for a race between Great Britain and 
France could mean nothing less than that—would be 


-convinced by experience of the impracticability of 


their project.at an early stage of their efforts. In that 
event, an agreement at a futuremeeting of minds and 
negotiators emerged out of the conflict of present pur- 
poses as one of the possibilities. In fact, such a future 
agreement was regarded in some diplomatic quarters as 
a probability. 

Another bewildering phase of the activities of the 
Conference as a whole, as it drew toward its close, 
was the unsatisfactory outcome of the negotiations 
between China and Japan. Rejecting the Japanese 
offer for the restoration of Shantung as impracticable, 
inconclusive, and insincere, the Chinese delegates last 
week let it be known that they were considering the 
advisability of admitting failure and placing the issue 
before the Conference at a plenary session. At the 
same time, the news from China showed that Chinese 
merchants as a body had declared a boycott on Japa- 
nese commerce in protest against what they described 
as the uncompromising attitude of Japan. In the 
meanwhile, too, the Chinese delegation was being bom- 
barded with messages from various quarters of their 
country, urging them to sever relations with their 
Japanese colleagues and to withdraw from the Con- 
ference as offering no possible ground for an agreement. 

There were indications, however, that the Chino-. 
Japanese problem, like the question of submarine con- 
struction, may be deferred to a future conference. This 
supposition was based upon the recurrence of such con- 


ferences in pursuance of the President’s plan for an 


Association of Nations as a permanent institution de- 
signed to deal periodically with issues as they develop 
under changing conditions in the life of the world. 
There was a widespread assumption, without definite — 
confirmation, that such sessions would be called either 
periodically or as'they might be needed. 
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Glenn Frank Says— 


Unusual Interview on Spirituality in 
Politics 


“| cautious awe and approached diplomatically. They 


; F exsiions TO LAY MINDS, are to be regarded with 


4— hold in their hands not only the fate of literary as- 


_ pirants, but the much greater power of shaping public 


Opinions and determining the trend of events. To the 
average citizen the editor is a secluded type, who, with 
prodigious learning at his disposal, spends his time in 
editorial writing and in passing judgment on manuscripts. 
In other words, editors are individuals cloistered and set 
apart, often thought of as the king who can do no wrong. 
But with all their literary acumen and keen perception 
they are human—they must be intensely human and keep 
close to the thinking, doing, and saying of the common 
man. 

At first glance, Glenn Frank, editor of the Century 
Magazine appears to be the traditional type of learned 
and exclusive editor. He has learning, an abundance of 
it; his work has the mark of trained scholarship. His use 
of words and phrases is discriminating; in fact, he ad- 


‘mirably fulfills the qualifications required of an editor of 


- editors. 


* 


Century, a magazine that has during a long period held a 


reputation for editorial excellence. Had Glenn Frank 
stopped here he would have satisfied Century traditions, 
the magazine would have continued to hold its own,— 
but he did not. He became a sort of Philistine among 
As associate editor of Century, a title, he truth- 
fully explains, given him for courtesy’s sake rather than for 
service, for he was seldom in the office and did no editing, 
he presented an editorial which the editor declared with- 
out hesitation would wreck the magazine. It is a matter of 
history that when the editorial was published, the result 
from quarters where it was supposed the irreparable dam- 
age would be done was entirely favorable. A rain of 
approving letters came back to the Century office. Here is 
an instance of an attitude expected to alienate the control- 
ling influence back of the magazine that finally resulted in 
the election of Mr. Frank editor-in-chief. 

- He had done an unusual thing—foolhardy, in the es- 
timation of the timorous. But it was not foolhardy. He 
had merely stated an honest case honestly. Mr. Frank 
had been asked by the editor to write an editorial calling 
the League of Nations project to judgment. He had 


responded with an estimate of the situation as he under- 


stood it. “I only described the need as I saw it,” he ex- 
plained, “‘and the hope of the men back of the idea.” 
Ability is not given every writer and speaker to turn 
hostility into support. Wendell Phillips had it, so did 
Edward Everett and Henry Ward Beecher. Some have 
wondered how Mr. Frank in his Unity House address of 
Sunday evening, December 18, was able to elicit such 
whole-souled applause from a distinctively Republican 
audience when he said, ‘‘ Historians will look back on that 
day [referring to Mr. Wilson’s support of the League of 
Nations] as a time when a President of the United States 
turned the sinister game of politics and diplomacy into a 
religion, a time when Woodrow Wilson made our politics 
the religion of the world”; and again when he said: 
“But when the war was over, something happened. The 


_whole fine Wilson policy now lies a flattened, tattered house 
of cards. 


The moral sense and spiritual aims of the war- 


_time policy degenerated to a maudlin orgy of President- 


baiting.” First, the applause came as a spontaneous trib- 
ute to the evident sincerity of the speaker, the result of a 
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conviction that he was right and knew it; and secondly, it 
expressed the readiness of the average audience to applaud 
courageous statement of facts. 

In those two remarkable paragraphs Mr. Frank gave 
voice to a sentiment that the vast majority of people 
believed with all their souls in 1917. The trouble is, 
to-day, many, blinded by the blood and smoke of partisan- 
ship battles, have forgotten the idealism to which they 
once responded with such holy enthusiasm. 

Following the address, Mr. Frank invited me to conver- 
sation in his room, and there added the effect of informal 
conversation that always makes public statement more 
realistic. 

“Political parties,’’ he said, “are like competing depart- 
ment stores, each forever watchful of the other lest it dis- 


HE LOOKS LIKE A COLLEGE SENIOR 


Glenn Frank is leading the minds of a great many people, his Century 

readers, back into fields where the Rnaistwr’s readers are also invited 

to come,—to those vast waiting-places of mankind where ‘‘the lost 

spirituality of politics” is due for a restoration. He says it is “the 
crying need of the world” 


cover more successful methods of advertising and selling 
a particular variety of merchandise.” f 

In appearance Mr. Frank looks like a college senior, no 
older. His manner expresses contemplation on the one 
hand, and confidence in his mental position on the other. 
In conversation he is sure of himself, and quick to cover a 
perplexing point ina brief, telling phrase. Withal he is 
a person of distinct charm, and has a personality that is 
quiet and at the same time compelling. 

“Was the audience down there Democratic or Repub- 
lican?” he asked. I assured him that it was Republican. 

He pondered the reply a moment. Then he said: “It 
was a fair-minded company, but I only told them the truth, 
After all, when political prejudice is removed, the American 
people will place the Wilson idealism where it belongs,— 
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as a programme which, had it been followed, would have 
spiritualized polities.” 

“You were not misled by the action of the Washington 
Conference in consigning a few battleships to the junk- 
heap,” I remarked, referring to a passage in his address. 

“No, scrapping a few capital ships is not enough. We 
must look beyond. However, I am inclined to think the 
Conference is preliminary to a final sweeping aside of 
national prejudices and barriers.” 

“Your final point about restoring the lost spirituality 
of politics, and your ‘reference to politics as the supreme 
anes of the race has special appeal for us liberals,” 

sal 

“To me the spiritual element back offall these problems 
is the great thing,” Mr. Frank replied. ‘“I am making 
just as much of itasI can. TI believe we are entering on the 
greatest revival of religion the world has seen.’ 

I remarked, “But it will not take the traditional evan- 
gelical trend. ” 

“Not at all. Did you Babpen to read an article that 
appeared in the August number of the Century, ‘The 
Four Immoralities of the Church,’ by Frank Crane? The 
article excited an unusual amount of comment. We re- 
ceived fifteen answers to it. Fourteen were impossible, 
because the writers argued from a sectarian or limited 
basis. I held steady and finally a fifteenth answer came 
in that provided the breadth of view we were looking for. 
We printed it.” 

“Has public opinion changed with reference to the 
application of Christian principles?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Frank agreed. ‘We are about to redis- 
cover Christianity. In the next number of Century we are 
publishing an article, one of the best of its kind I have read 
which explains this later interpretation of the place and 
purpose of Christian teaching.” 

“Mr. Frank,” I said, “it is rather unusual to find you so 
deeply interested in religion. Business men, professional 
men, journalists, and editors have so many other urgent 
practical problems to solve, problems that demand much 
mental energy. How is it that you take such a peculiar 
interest in the spiritual aspect when there are so many 
other big things?” 

“Ah,” he replied, ‘‘but there is nothing so big as the 
spiritual element, for that is the fundamental back of all 
experience.” 

He had been walking back and forth across the room, but 
he stopped as he said ‘that, and let his glance lend weight 
to the remark. There are moments when an impression 
is conveyed from one person to another that is never for- 
gotten. I think that was one of those moments. 

It must be that Mr. Frank is right, when he declares we 
are on the verge of a world-wide quickening and spiritual 
awakening. I have had occasion to talk with a number of 
men and women who are real leaders and prophets—busi- 
ness men, progressives in the field of industry, philanthro- 
pists, authors, actors, legislators—as well as persons whose 
profession it is to think in terms of religious belief, and I 
find all of them convinced that the time is at hand to apply 
the philosophy of Jesus to every human undertaking.” 

“Politics has not always been soulless,” declared Mr. 
Frank. “One of the crying needs of the world is the res- 
toration of that lost spirituality, and I believe that res- 
toration is at hand.” 

What do you think of talk like that, you ministers and 
laymen? It looks as though it were time for us to set our 
house in order against the coming of the long-hoped-for 
day. And you know, of course, all these days your own 
journal, Tue Recister, has preached and promised this 
greatest cause of all, spirituality governing the world. It is 
very reassuring to hear an editor of a so-called secular 
periodical say the same thing with grace and power. 

: BH. H. C. 
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It is Now 


New Year’s in Japan 


How they Keep the Gay Holiday 
JOHN DAY 


Oorrespondent for THn REGISTER 


ie IS NEW YEAR'S in Japan. 


ToxKyo. 
For five days begin- 


ning with the first day of the month, Tokyo will 


be en féte. For those days all business will be 
suspended. No shops will be open, 
women will go on rounds of calls to all their friends. 
It is New Year’s: the boys are flying kites and the girls 


. are playing battledore ; mochi and whale soup are being 


eaten; the carters will come out on the streets with 
their bullocks and horses adorned with all manner ‘of 
colored cloths, and to the tom-tom of the drums and 
the songs of the workmen the first load of the year will 
be drawn; the firemen will muster at Uyeno Park, and 
the latest motor-driven apparatus will take its place 
alongside of the banners and standards which are still 
waved before a burning house to frighten off the de- 
mons of fire. 

For a week past the streets of this city of three 


‘million souls have been like the paths of the forest. 


There are some large office buildings, quite modern in 
appearance, and many beautiful gardens wherein the 
rich hide their luxurious dwellings. But for the 
most part the city is a mass of tiny dwellings and 
shops, buildings huddled together as the spawn of the 
frog on the banks of a brook in spring,—tiny dwell- 
ings, with their eight or ten foot fronts, the single 
stories of which support roofs of tile which like steps 
climb up and down the length of the street. Into these 
narrow, twisting streets and lanes, the woods began to 
come two weeks ago, great loads of pine and bamboo. 
For New Year’s is the big holiday. To keep it one must 
have bamboo and pine, lobster and oranges, mochi and 
saki. On both sides of the street, before each house, 
holes have been dug, into which have been stuck a pine 
tree and a bamboo: the pine for eternal life and the 
bamboo for peace. At this season of the year the 
latter still has its leaves. I enclose one for you,—“the 
peace of God.” 

If you are well-to-do, you will have other holes dug, 
one each side of your doorway. In these will be placed 
a bunch of bamboo poles, some of three, some of four 
inches in diameter and of graded lengths, none reach- 
ing above six feet, with the top so cut on a slant that 
they appear like great pens, as if with these the gods 
of the land were to keep the records of the coming 
year. 

Not content with putting this avenue of trees down 
both sides of the street, the dwellers must needs set up, 
some three feet in front of their houses, other poles. 
Between these stretches a rope of braid or straw, from 
which hangs a three-foot fringe of rice straw. By this 
straw, blessing is invoked upon all who live within. 
Then over the lintel of each doorway is placed a large 
bowknot of rope or straw, in the center of which is a 
bunch of ferns tied up with an-orange and a lobster. 
These are the symbols of good fortune. What the 
orange means I have not been able as yet to find out. 
But the lobster is the sign of old age. See what a 
curve it has in its back! Who but old men and women 
keep the lobster company with their backs! 

If you look within the houses,—and it is easy enough 
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to do that, for the entire front is pushed back in fair 
weather and foul,—if-yow look within, you will see the 
offering of mochi, reposing, decked with ferns and 
prayer slips, on what looks to us like a wooden foot- 
stool—the ceremonial table. 

Mochi? Mochi is a paste made of rice, The rice 
is steamed and then put into a receptacle and beaten 
with great wooden mallets. Sometimes four men throw 
themselves into a fine perspiration, as to a song they 
pound the rice into a paste. Then back for another 
steaming it goes; then out again, this time to be rolled 
into sheets about an inch thick. The women now take 
hold and cool it with fanning as the men pour cold 
water over it. Thus prepared, it is rolled into balls 
of various sizes, flattened at the ends. All this is 
easily observed, for the process is conducted in the 
street before the house. Every household has been 
busy at this task, and the bakeshops have done noth- 
ing.for a week but make mochi. Upon the ceremonial 
stand within the house, two balls of this white pasty 
stuff are placed, the smaller atop the larger. These 


_yary in size according to the wealth of the householder. 


-one of the joys of the season. 


* scrubbing pots and kettles. 


some being as much as three feet in diameter. While 
this: centerpiece, for such it is, is untouched during the 
holidays, mochi is eaten in great quantities by all 
classes. It is cut in small pieces and boiled a long 
while in a thick syrup. Or it may be toasted. The 
flavor is good, but the eating,—one might as well be 
eating glue or gum from a pitch-pine tree. There is 
no biting through the stuff, and if part of your mouth- 
ful begins to slip down your throat before you are 
quite ready to swallow it, there is no calling the van- 
guard back, and for some moments it seems as if there 
were no getting the rearguard down. You strangle, 
thinking of the oyster that once upon a time would 
neither go down nor come up. 

This year the emperor has decreed that his faithful 
subjects shall write a poem upon the “Farmhouse under 
the Plum-tree.” Through the streets buyers are hurry- 
ing, carrying home small crockery pans in which is a 
tiny plum-tree in blossom, shading a miniature farm- 
house. The pink and white blossoms upon the else 
naked branches of the plum-trees in the gardens are 
The plum is the New 
Years flower and the little dwarf trees upon the stand 
in every house show how dearly these people love 
blossoms. 

This is the great holiday, and for if preparations are 
made as for our Christmas. No true Japanese goes to 
bed the night before, not as with us to watch the old 
year out and the new in, but to be ready to greet the 
first sun of the New Year. For that purpose, house and 
store must be immaculate. So housewife and shop- 
keeper must work all the night, sweeping, cleaning, 
At twelve o’clock the great 
bells of the temples will ring,—one hundred and eight 
strokes to pass on the old and to welcome the new year. 
The bells are not like ours; no-clang or merry peal 
ringing to the wild sky ; but a solemn, measured, sound- 
ful note, as if one said “Oh-h-h,” letting the sound 
reverberate within the chamber of his mouth. No one 
cares when the old year goes. I stood on the busiest 
thoroughfare of the city, with dense throngs of shop- 
pers, and took off my hat, with a party of students, as 
the clock above us struck twelve. What we were doing 
I do not exactly know, but I think hailing the New 
Year. At dawn, you would, were you a good Japanese, 
go to the nearest hill, there to, watch the sunrise; and 


then, having seen the first sun of another year, hasten 
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home to draw from the well a bucket of fresh water 
in which to cook rice for the first breakfast. ‘“O-me-de- 
to”, you say to all who pass,—“Happy New Year!” 
After breakfast you go out to play battledore and 
shuttlecock, and, if you are a boy, to fly kites. 

It was my good fortune to have a Japanese friend 
come for me on New Year’s Eve and offer to take me 
downtown to see the sights. It was eleven when we left 
the house and so full were the trams that we had to let 
many go by before we could get aboard. Everybody 
was bound downtown, and we were told that the cars 
would run all night. We reached the great shopping 
street of Tokyo, “the Ginza.” Every shop was open, 
crowded with purchasers, and the sidewalks filled with 
people. It is a curious custom they have at festival 
times and holidays. The outer edges of the sidewalks 
are lined with booths, in which the traveling huckster 
displays his wares. At about four in the afternoon you 
will see them beginning to arrive, hauling two-wheeled 
carts on which are loaded the stock in trade. Arrived at 
the space allotted, the goods are taken off and likewise 
the wheels, which are stowed away under the body of 
the cart, which now becomes a counter. Posts are 
erected and a roof of bamboo or straw matting spread. 
For two miles the sidewalks of the Ginza are lined with 
these peddlers, trying to sell you hot sweet potatoes, 
bean cakes, dolls, plants, crockery, and junk of all 
sorts passed off as antiques. They are up to date, 
surely, in Tokyo, for each booth has its electric light. 

You might think, because of the crowds, it were 
early evening instead of New Year’s morning. “When 
do you close?” I asked a shopkeeper. “At four in 
the morning.” “And when do you open again?” 
“After five days.” And five days it will be before 
you can get anything at the stores. Have you planned 
to take your New Year’s dinner at a restaurant, as 
some people you know have, you will have to come 
home hungry, to stale bread and butter and a cup of 
the ubiquitous tea. For these five days are great 
holidays. If you are wise you will remain at home. 
But if, having ventured forth, you are lucky enough 
to reach your destination, it is very probable that when 
you attempt to return you will not be able to get 
even a foot on the step of a tram. 

It is all very interesting. On the third day of the 
year, the first load is drawn. The horses are deco- 
rated in honor of the occasion. From the collars 
hang yard-long bunches of narrow shavings, while 
upon the wooden saddles, built up so high that the 
horses resemble camels, are ribbons of every color. 
Bells and rosettes are fastened to every part of the 
Through the streets the carter leads his 
horse, himself decked in a new outer garment that 
his firm has presented to him. On his dray are men 
carrying banners and lanterns. They are singing 
and shouting. Through the streets these strange pro- 
cessions come at intervals. Sometimes it is a bul- 
lock that draws the load, or a string of these animals 
pulling some heavy pieces of machinery. 

So the holiday passes. You call on your friends. 
They give you mochi and stewed whale and pickled 
herring roe. We leave cards or exchange gifts, if the 
intimacy permits. Many gifts, you say. It must cost 
something. Not in Japan; that is, if you do as the 
Japanese do. One gift is enough for fifty calls, for 
you never leave a gift unless your friend presents you 
with one, and this you leave with the next friend’and 
take his on to be left in turn. So it goes, and lucky 
is the man who in these seven days of the New 
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ae visiting does not receive back the first gift he 
eft. 

.Jannary 7.—This morning the citizens have begun 
taking down the decorations, and the city carts have 
been busy all day collecting the rubbish. A strange 
thing I saw on going out. Into the holes from which 
the pines and bamboos had been removed had been 
stuck just the tip of the pine. A curious sight, to go 
along the streets and see, under foot, pine-tree after 
pine-tree, like the sprouting seed pushing up out of the 
earth. I send you a néedle, a sure sign that your tree 
of life will be green all this coming year. 


“Christ and the Creeds’’ 


English Churchmen Assent to Unitarian 
Doctrine 


II 
(Concluded from issue of December 29) 


CHOLAR THOUGH HE IS, Professor Bethune- 

Baker speaks for a popular theology: “When 

we put all our traditional documents into their 
place in the archives of our religion for the use of our 
students only, to show them how things have come to be 
what they are, we help*them to get historical per- 
spective. And when we go into the marketplace and 
speak with the man in the street, we are much more 
likely to come to terms with him than we are with 
orthodoxy. Of course he thinks that God and man are 
distinct. .. . But the man in the street is familiar 
with the belief that somehow or other Jesus Christ was 
both God and man, and he knows that he himself has 
much in common with Jesus as depicted in His life in 
the world, and is ready to believe that the something 
in himself of which he is at least dimly conscious as a 
not himself—which he discerns in Jesus, raised, as it 
were, to its highest power—may be at once really him- 
self and God.” 

Summing up his interpretation of Jesus, he con- 
cludes: “When our conception of reality has become 
essentially ethical, spiritual, personal, our faith, our 
religion must be expressed in terms of our own rela- 
tion as persons to it; and when I say that the man 
Jesus is God, I mean that He is for me the 
index of my conception of God. I say ‘He’ be- 
cause I mean not only His teaching, His own 
ideas about God, but also His life, His personality as 
a whole, as I learn it, primarily from the impression 
he made, so far as it can be inferred from the Gospels 
and the early religious experience of which He was 
the center. . . . I say my conception of God is formed 
by my conception of Jesus. The God I recognize is a 
supreme ‘person’ like Jesus in all that makes ‘person- 
ality.’ In thinking of God personally as Jesus did and 
as we do I believe that I am, at all events, thinking 
along the lines of truth, in the right direction.” 

Douglas White, M.D., taking as his subject, “What 
Creed Should be Used,” spoke from the point of view of 
a layman with a scientific mind. He said: “Perhaps the 
best thing that a medical man can contribute to such 
arguments is the outlook of a scientific mind. And 
in the Church of England that is seriously needed. 
I want you to look on the question of creed, not in the 
light of a policy of reunion, but as a matter of urgent 
domestic reform within the Church of England. For 
we want truth; we want a passion for truth, each one 
of us for himself or herself; a passion for seizing truth, 
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that will give us no sleep o’ nights, that will make us 
sweat it out. If you all did this, you would be a power 
in the land. For lack of it, the people are perishing. 

“Tf I criticise the Church, or its rank or file, I am 
not finding fault, I am not finding fault with any of 
you individually, but only expressing facts as I see 
them. Religion as expounded from our pulpits to-day 
is out of touch with modern knowledge and modern 
thought.” 

Dr. White felt that if the Church is to regain the in- 
fluence it once had it must respond whole-heartedly to — 
the scientific spirit. “If the Church is to retain, or 
regain, its influence, it must absorb science, not nibble 
at it. And in absorbing science it must itself neces- 
sarily be altered by that absorption. It is being al- 
tered. A greater change has come over religious opin- 
ion in the last fifty years than in the whole period of 


_ the Reformation. If we refuse to face it, we shall only 


be left behind. We are being left behind. c 

He thus outlined his interpretation of the spirit and 
person of Jesus: “The Christian, too, must believe in 
Jesus. If we use the title Christ, this need not be 
limited to its strictly Jewish and Messianic signifi- 
cance, but may be taken to mean that He is recognized 
as the Spiritual King of men. As to His life and work, 
the prime point is that He did in fact discover to men, 
in the most singular degree, the character and mind 
of God. He is the Saviour of men because He was the 
Revealer of God, alike in what He said, did, and suf- 
fered.” 

Dr. White offered the following statement of faith. 
This statement as well as anything shows the position 
of the liberal Churchmen. 


I believe in God the Father of all; 
And in Jesus Christ, Revealer of God, and Saviour of men: 
And in the Spirit of Holiness, which is the Spirit of God and 
of Jesus: 
By which Spirit man is made divine: 
I acknowledge the communion of all faithful people, 
In beauty, goodness, and truth: 
And I believe in the forgiveness of sins, the glory of righteous- 
ness, 
The victory of love, and the life eternal. 


The Chief End of Man 


Some Notes Impinging on the New Year 
CHARLES F. DOLE 


(The Editor’s Commission: Will you kindly tell 
our readers, with the utmost candor, your judg- 
ment of the principle of mutualism, which the 
business man might call “fifty-fifty’? Is it sound? 
Does it alone meet the fullest requirements, rang- 
ing from the idealism of Sunday to the so-called 
practical requirements of successful every-day 
living?) 4 


HE GREAT QUESTION is: What do we live 

| for? What is a man’s happiness or success? In 
short, “What is the chief end of man?’ We 

may not like the answer to this question in the cat- 
echism, “To glorify God and enjoy him forever.” Is 
not God here made to set us a selfish example? The 
word “glory,” too, savors of orientalism. Let us, 
however, read the most spiritual meaning into -the 
words of the catechism, and observe how true they 
become. 
Our ideal of the “glory of God” is infinite and 
universal benevolence, that is, good-will, or love in its 
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rable beatitude, 
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the constant expression or outgo of goodness, beauty, 
power, order, truth, joy. It is as if we were to say: 
The glory of the sun is to shine; so, the glory of God 
is to light up the universe with goodness. On the 
practical side, this is the civilizing power of the world. 

What conceivable thing now can man do, higher, 
better, more satisfying, than to live the same kind of 
life that God lives? Man’s “glory,” or happiness, or 
well-being, at his utmost fulfillment, is simply to live, 
as God lives, in the freest expression of every form of 
beneficence. It is as if we said that the business of 
every beam of sunshine is to carry its. light, and thus 
to live in the joy of the sun. 

Illustrations of this key thought are on every side 
of us. How admirably Marcus Aurelius puts it in 
saying, “As a horse when he has run, a dog when he 
has tracked the game, a bee when it has made the 
honey, so a man when he has done a good deed does 
not call out for others to come and see, but he goes 
on to another act, as a vine goes on to produce again 
the grapes in season.” Thus everywhere in nature 
the life of each being, in all the serried orders of their 
development upwards, consists in performing its func- 
tion. In helping to make its characteristic type of life 
prevail consists its welfare and happiness. 

This is what Jesus saw when he uttered the memo- 
“Tt is more blessed [that is, a hap- 
pier thing]. to give than to receive.” To give, to do, 
to utter and express one’s self, to pour out life, is a 
creature’s most characteristic act. Professor Carruth 
puts this well :— ! , 

>. A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
at : And millions who, humble and nameless, 
¥ The straight, hard pathway plod,— 


Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


This is not merely an austere via dolorosa. It is 
also the pathway of delight and ecstasy. Your eager 
child, brimming with busy life, restless to be through 
with his dinner and to finish building his snow house, 
reminds you of the boy Jesus and his impatient words, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” Life for him consisted in proclaiming the 
truth. ae ke! ; 

There are all sorts of beings and orders of life, 
with their diverse values and functions, from the but- 
terfly in the sunlight to the gladsome procession of the 
sons of God, the lovers of men. The grown man who 
learns how to use every form of the divine power in 
acts of beauty, truth, use, and goodness, has the same 
joy that the boy has in learning to turn on the power 
and to use his father’s car. 

It was said of John Woolman that “his aims were 
wholly impersonal; he seems to have been entirely free 
from ambition of any kind.” But he was so full of a 
high, honest activity at his daily work or when he was 
moved to carry his testimony against Negro slavery 


to his brethren in the Southern colonies that we feel 


to-day in reading his beautiful journal the charm and 
the sway of a manhood both practical and spiritual. 
“Where love is, there God is”; there is no distinction 
in such a life between secular and sacred, Sabbath 
work and every-day work. The flowing good-will lifts 
all to one level. I suppose this kind of life is what we 
mean by “disinterestedness,” but it does not mean 
any lack of the widest and most generous interests in 
every human subject. It means no lack of the tenderest 
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highest activity. In other words, the life of God is 


personal affections. There is also plenty of room for 
the play of humor. What, pray, are personal ambi- 
tions, but so many forms-of egotism, actually blocking 
the flow of full life? If we “walk in the light,” if we 
do God’s will—his active, constructive will—what 
more do we want? We have all the life that our little 
capacity can carry. A man seeking thus to do his 
best may be doing at each moment what he would 
choose. I call disinterestedness the mark of the free 
man; it means power and persuasiveness in every 
worthy human enterprise. 

The thought of man’s life as reaching its fulfillment 
in the exercise of active, willing beneficence, clears 
up much confusion about the whole group of words of 
which “disinterestedness” is one. Thus, selfishness is 
simply the acquisitive animal nature,—the single-track 
mind,—stupidly fixing its aim on getting things. 
There is no sin on this lower level. But the urging life 
of God is continually seeking outlet, exercise, and 
growth. It is essentially social and presses to ac- 
complish all sorts of useful and social functions. It 
rejoices to please comrades and friends. Sin begins 
in stifling this force, in trying to get and refusing to 
give, in remaining the animal and not becoming the 
man. To get things never makes a man rich. What 
are things for? Not to get more things with, but only 
to use for worthy ends. The creation and growth of 
the best self is the only thing that counts, and the 
best self hates selfishness. 

I doubt whether selflessness is a good word; it in- 
dicates a privation. The self must be worth loving or 
the others’ selves would not be. Even the poor little 
egotistic self is a bridge toward the making of the 
better self, the real person. Would a selfless society 
be desirable to live in? We suspect also that selfless 
people are liable to open the door to petty tyranny 
on the part of others. 

What shall we say now of altruism? The altruist 
in us stands guard against the anarchist lower self. 
It bids us never forget the other man. Not even in 
the name of a great cause will it let us neglect our 
ordinary daily duties. Our life consists in constant 
contacts with others. Our altruism-bids us express 
our friendliness through them all. Altruism, however, 
is not to live for others. Altruism is a phase only of 
the good life. For the others are only a part of society 
and we seek the good of the whole, that all may live 
as men ought to live, and have the characteristic joys 
of men. We do not want to emphasize other-ness. 
We are shy of a society, small or great, in which one 
part older, or more prosperous, or better educated, or 
more virtuous (in its own eyes), or more civilized, 
must devote their lives to the uplifting of another 
part, poorer, ignorant, backward, barbarous. Who 
wishes to belong to a select, more favored, altruist 
class over against half-dependent “others”? An at- 
titude of this sort is intolerable. We want the good 
society to be large and democratic enough to include 
the children with the parents, the weaker with the 
stronger; we desire to fill every tiny wire as well as 
the big cables with the circulation of the almighty 
eurrent. 

“Mutualism”, is another of the words, whose last syl- 
lable marks the tendency to a probable exaggeration of 
a good thing. Mutualism is excellent, provided the 
mutualist is on his way up further. It is dangerous 
if it means that a man asks or offers bare justice. Ex- 
act justice is not possible. As “the quality of mercy is 
not strained,” so, unless we do more than bare justice, 
unless we put the emphasis on the giving rather than on 
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the getting, we shall certainly drop below the mark and 
fail to do justice. The good workman is thinking of the 
quality and volume of his output of work, and only in- 
cidentally of what he will get. The idea of a humane 
business is more than personal advantage. Neither is it 
to overpay the other, or overpraise him, or to pauperize 
him in any way. It is so to fulfill the relation of em- 
ployer and workman, of buyer and seller, that both 
parties shall be satisfied and enriched by the interflow 
of the common life. 

Mutualism is at itS.best.in a true marriage. The 
married love quite transcends the expectation of an 
equivalent, or indeed of any return. Indeed, the na- 
ture of love is such that if you demand it you cannot 
get it. It must be free. Thus the parents’ love simply 
gives itself to the children, whatever they do in return. 
It is love, and therefore life, to pour one’s heart out 
and use all resources for the beloved. We want our 
children likewise to become great-hearted lovers. If 
so, we are not anxious whether they will love us. 

The work of a minister is symbolical of all worthy 
human service. No man has caught the idea of his 
place in the social order or his privilege as a man, 
who thinks in terms of his deserts, or of equivalents 
for his service in rewards or affection or the praise of 
men or anything else to be got. Let such things come or 
go; they are only incidentals, not essentials. The ques- 
tion is never Where will they give me most? but Where 
can I give freest flow to the light of truth and good- 
will? Would not a man prefer to have been the un- 
known prophet of Micah vi. 6 than to have had all the 
pomp of Solomon? 

Nietzsche and Jesus come close together at times. 
Nietzsche says, Live dangerously; Jesus did it, and 
said it too. They both touched the fact that there 
is an infinite element in men; that life at its best 
sweeps every petty, egotistic, or selfish consideration 
aside; that a man must again and again let himself 
go in the grip of a mighty love, a splendid purpose, a 
majestic sense of honor or duty. These are the times 
when our souls grow, or else, if we refuse to move, 
our arteries harden. Even our boys and girls dimly 
know this. The girl knows that she must take the risk 
and pay the cost for her motherhood. The boy knows 
that the time may come when he must risk his life 
for a comrade, possibly for an unknown child. This 
spiritual law of risk is over us all. I do not doubt 
that it unconsciously takes in our horses and dogs. 
The social creature herein simply fulfills his nature. 
Honest youth, doing the best they knew, died thus in 
the war. And other youth, as honest and faithful, 
threw away life for conscience’ sake in filthy prisons. 
We sustain life from generation to generation upon 
the faith and hope and love that brave or true men 
in each generation have purchased. So comes the 
kingdom of God. 

We get fuller light by considering Jesus’ revolu- 
tionary teaching on the question, Who is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven? We can hardly think Jesus 
failed so far to understand his own message as to sup- 
pose that the men of the new order were still going to 
work for reward or position. In the worldly or 
childish order, greatness consisted .in getting posses- 
sions and being proclaimed, praised, served, and 
secured in their getting. Only a few could be ereat ; 
only one could be greatest of all. But the order of 
humanity is democratic. Every one can have the qual- 
ity of greatness. The little diamond is as true to the 
type as the biggest. Perhaps no one ever knows who 
is greatest of all. If one were the greatest, he would 
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be the last to care to be proclaimed as such. Enough 
for each to be filled with the light of good-will and 
to function to his utmost in expressing his life in every 
form of beneficent word and work. Who can do any- 
thing except by the power that is given to him by 
God? 

A daring act of choice is involved in all these cases. 
On the one side is life more abundant; on the other, 
what they call “the great refusal.” It is like the 
change from the old Ptolemaic idea of the world to 
the new Copernican conception. The choice is not 
merely between the bad and the good; it is rather be- 
tween a material and spiritual thought of life, between 
ignorance and enlightenment, between the greed for 
things and the delight of using things, between ego- 
tism and brotherhood, between the bondage of expedi- 
ency and the freedom of truth, between a cheap Phar- 
isaic complacency with things as they are and the end- 
less. quest for the beautiful and perfect. No longer 
are the practical and the ideal severed. The ideal is 
the vision of the practical; the practical is the accom- 
plishment of the ideal. To refuse the practical is to be 
content with the foolish, the inhumane, the barbar- 
ous and destructive. Did the vision of the ideal ever 
tell men to slaughter one another in war? But the 
ideal is purposeful, constructive, satisfying, virile, 
dynamic, joyous, humane, spiritual. We normally love 
this better way. The best self in us delights to pour 
out life. 

General Armstrong of Hampton had the open secret 
when he said, “Nothing can be had without sacrifice” ; 
and likewise, “I never sacrificed anything in my life.” 
Here was no contradiction. He found his life in giving 
things up, in taking ventures, in putting his life at 
risk; on the other hand, he never poured life out or 
made risks without being stronger, happier, more con- 
fident, nearer to the eternal. It is the law of this kind 
of life. “You die to live,” but doing this you live the 
eternal life here and now. 

There appears at last a beautiful vision of social 
welfare and progress. It is a noble society of real and 
grown men and women, each living up to his capacity 
the life of a son of God, each contributing to enlarge 
the outflow of every other life, each holding and using 
skill, art, grace, charm, power, in such generous fashion 
that all the myriad individuals may enjoy the greatest 
possible abundance of the outflowing energy, intelli- 
gence, and beauty of God coursing in them. 


The Dividing Line 


CLARA T. CARTER 


HERE IS NO SEASON of the year in which it is 
more natural to be thoughtful than that through 
which we are just now passing. To cross the dividing 

line between the two years without letting the transition 
work in us serious searchings of heart seems almost like 
an intimation to Providence that we are “sunken in such 
insensibility that nothing less*than pain or"grief will’suffice 
to start within us the power of feeling. 

F* This passing of the old year makes us meditative be- 
cause it shows us the year in its finished shape, locked up, 
still close by, but which might as well be many years away 
so far as retrieving it is concerned or undoing*anything 
which it contains. The winding up of the year serves to 
emphasize the everlasting durability of every act per- 
formed or word spoken. They are all in the record of the 
year 1921. Time repeals nothing. Time adds new things, 

but leaves the old ones where it finds them. The deeds 
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we have performed and the things we have said have 
built themselves into the personal life of the world. They 
are all kept. A star may burn out and expire, but the light 
it had emitted before expiring goes on flashing through 
space just as swiftly and as brilliantly as before the star 
faded. So it is with our acts and utterances. Impres- 
sions do not wear off, they wear in. Very much of what 
we call the life of the world “to-day” is what we have put 
into our yesterdays. Influences do not wear out any more 
than stars get tired of revolving*and begin aftera while to 
stumble in their tracks; so that what we have been doing 
this past year makes out a part of the world’s permanent 
character. \ 

The wind-up of the year is a matter of seriousness. The 


- reason the world at large cannot get away from its past 


years is that the individual men composing it cannot get 
away, each of them, from his own past years. Nothing 
we do leaves us exactly where we were before we did it. 
It is said, and with some truth, that there are certain 
musical instruments which in the course of years become 
sweet with the music that their own strings have yielded. 
This at least illustrates what is unequivocally true, that 
we become the thing we do, that the words we speak be- 
come a permanent note inside our own souls, and that 
still more the thoughts we cherish are slowly wrought into 
the fixed tenure of our own minds and hearts. The years 
are imperious. A man can get over anything more easily 
than he can get over himself. 


- Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


VIII 


A Student of Religion 
HE STUDY THAT INTERESTED Roosevelt 
most was natural history. He specialized in 
that study while at college, and at one time 


thought he would adopt natural history as a profession. 
John Burroughs considered Roosevelt one of the best 


naturalists in the country, and Burroughs had ample 


opportunity to observe his capacity during a tour of 


Yellowstone Park the two made together in the spring 


of 1903. Speaking of the experience, Burroughs wrote: 
“Throughout the trip I found his interest in bird life 
very keen, and his eye and ear remarkably quick. He 
usually saw the bird or heard its note as quickly as I 
did,—and I had nothing else to think about, and had 


_ been teaching my eye and ear the trick of it for over 


fifty years. Of course his training as a big game 
hunter stood him in good stead, but back of that were 
his naturalist’s instincts and his genuine love of all 
forms of wild life.” This “genuine love of all forms of 
wild life” was an index to Roosevelt’s character. Much 
of his reverence for God, the Bible, and the institution 
of the church grew out of his intimate knowledge of 
the wonders of creation. 

He was deeply interested also in the study of religion, 
its origin, history, and present effect. This interest 
appeared in the most unexpected places; for instance, 
in one of his’ accounts of frontier adventure he switched 
suddenly from a discussion of the inefficient militia 
system to an explanation of the place of the various 


- Protestant sects in the life of that time, as follows: 
“The extreme individualism of the frontier, which. 


found expression for good and for evil both in its 
governmental system in time of peace and in its 
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military system in time of war, was also shown -in 
religious matters. 1n 1799 and 1800 a great revival of 
religion swept over the West. Up to that time the 
Presbyterian had been the leading creed beyond the 
mountains. There were a few Episcopalians here and 


, there, and there were Lutherans, Catholics, and ad- 


herents of the Reformed Dutch and German churches; 
but aside from the Presbyterians, the Methodists and 
Baptists were the only sects powerfully represented. 
The great revival of 1799 was mainly carried on by 
Methodists and Baptists, and under their guidance the 
Methodist and Baptist churches at once sprang to the 
front and became the most important religious forces 
in the frontier communities. The Presbyterian Church 
remained the most prominent as regards the wealth and 
social standing of its adherents, but the typical fron- 
tiersman who professed religion at all became a Metho- 
dist or a Baptist, adopting a creed which was intensely 
democratic and individualistic, which made nothing 
of social distinctions, which distrusted educated 
preachers, and worked under a republican form of 
ecclesiastical government.” 

Again, illustrating his really remarkable knowledge 
of the Bible, in an address delivered before the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in Boston, December 27, 
1912, by way of showing how historians may paint in 
colors that do not fade, he referred to the Old Testa- 
ment as follows: “The ruthless death scene between 
Jehu and Jezebel; wicked Ahab, smitten by the chance 
arrow, and propped in his chariot until he died at 
sundown; Josiah, losing his life because he would not 


' heed the Pharaoh’s solemn warning and mourned by 


all the singing men and all the singing women—the 
fates of these kings and of this king’s daughter are part 
of the common stock of knowledge of mankind. They 
were petty rulers of petty principalities; yet, com- 
pared with them, mighty conquerors, who added empire 
to empire, Shalmaneser and Sargon, Amenhotep and 
Rameses, are but shadows; for the deeds and the 
deaths of the kings of Judah and Israel are written in 
words that, once read, cannot be forgotten.” Roose- 
velt uses here with effect instances seldom quoted by 
teachers of the Bible. 

He found relaxation from his numerous respon- 
sibilities in reviewing notable books. In these book 
reviews he expressed some of his finest thoughts. The 
reviews were just as remarkable as the man’s person- 
ality. On one occasion he selected twelve distinctive 
books, and with them as a basis illustrated good and 
bad methods employed in the search for truth, naming 
the essay, “The Search for Truth in a Reverent Spirit.” 
This essay not only reveals Roosevelt's profound in- 
terest in religion; it also contains very valuable mate- 
rial concerning the place and purpose of religion in the 
social order. Commenting on passages in Dr. Thomas 
Dwight’s book “Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist,” he 
said: “At present we are in greater danger of suffering 
in things spiritual from a wrong-headed scientific ma- 
terialism than from religious bigotry and intolerance. 
. . . The experience of our sister republic of France 
has shown us that not only scientists but politicians, 
professing to be radical in their liberalism, may in 
actual fact show a bigoted intolerance of the most 
extreme kind in their attacks on religion; and bigotry 
and intolerance are at least as objectionable when 
antireligious as when nominally religious. ... The 
most significant feature of his book is the advance it 


marks in the distance which orthodoxy has traveled. 


Next Week: “The Sanctuary of Home.” | a’ 
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He grudgingly admits the doctrine of evolution, al- 
though—quite rightly, and in true scientific spirit, by 
the way—he insists most strongly upon the fact that 
we are as yet groping in the dark as we essay to explain 
its causes or show its significance. He of ‘course 
treats of the solar system, the law of gravitation, and 
the like as every other educated man now treats them. 
Now, all this represents a great advance. A _half- 
century ago no recognized authority of any church 
would have treated an evolutionist as an orthodox man. 
A century ago Dr. Dwight would not have been permit- 
ted to print his book as orthodox if it had even con- 
tained the statement that the earth goes round the sun.” 

In commending Dr. Dwight’s view of religion as “the 
gospel of duty and human service,” he said: “His view 
is emphatically right; and surely when the doctrine of 
the gospel of works is taken to mean the gospel of 
service to mankind, and not merely the performance of 
a barren ceremonial, it must command the respect and 
I hope the adherence of all devout men of every creed, 
and even of those who adhere to no creed of recognized 
orthodoxy.” 

Roosevelt writes in the same essay: “The law of 
evolution is as unconditionally accepted by every 
serious man of science to-day as is the law of gravita- 
tion; and it is no more and no less foolish to regard 
one than the other as antagonistic to religion. To 
reject either on Biblical grounds stands on a par with 
insisting, on the same grounds, that geological science 
must reconcile itself—and astronomy as well—to a 
universe only six thousand years old.” 


Commenting on “Science and Religion,” by Emile, 


Boutroux, Roosevelt applauds M, Boutroux for making 
religion give the individual his value and treating him 
as an end in himself. He goes on to say: “This 
philosophy is founded on a wide and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the facts of the material world, a frank 
acceptance of evolution and of all else that modern 
science has ever taught; and so those who profess it 
are in a position of impregnable strength when they 
point out that all this in no shape or way interferes 
with religion and with Christianity, because, as they 
hold, evolution in religion has merely tended to dis- 
engage it from its gross and material wrappings, and 
to leave unfettered the spirit which is its essence. To 
them, Christianity, the greatest of the religious crea- 
tions which humanity has seen, rests upon what Christ 
himself teaches; for, as M. Boutroux phrases it, ‘the 
performance of duty is faith in action, faith in its 
highest expression, for duty gives no other reason and 
need give no other reason for its existence than its own 
incorruptible disinterestedness.’ The idea thus ex- 
pressed is at bottom based on the same truth to which 
expression is given by Mr. Taylor [Henry Osborne 
Taylor, in “The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages”] when he says, “The love of God means not 
despising but honoring self; and for all Christians 
on earth the true love of God must show itself in 
doing earth’s duties and living out earth’s full life, 
and not in abandoning all for dreams, though the 
dreams be of heaven.’ ” 


William De Witt Hyde’s volume “From Epicurus to 


Christ” impressed him deeply, for he wrote after read- 
ing it: “We must all strive to keep as our most 
precious heritage the liberty each to worship his God 
as to him seems best, and, as part of this liberty, 
freely either to exercise it or surrender it, in a greater 
or less degree, each according to his own beliefs and 
convictions, without infringing on the beliefs and con- 
victions of others. But the professors of the varying 
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creeds, the men who rely upon authority, and those 
who in different measures profess the theory of individ- 
ual liberty, can and must work together, with mutual 
respect and with self-respect, for certain principles 
which lie deep at the base of every healthy social 
system.” 

Writing an article based on a recently read book, 


_ “Social Evolution,” for the North American Review for 


July, 1895, Roosevelt showed sound knowledge of the 
distinction between true and false religion. He in- 
cluded in the article a dissertation considerably longer | 
than this chapter, explaining his reasons for distin- 
guishing one religious belief from another, and for 
accepting some and rejecting others. He seriously ob- 
jected when the author declared that progress depended 
largely on the fervor of the religious spirit rather than 
on the truth or falsity of the religion, and he takes him 
solemnly to task when he urges acceptance of all 
religions good and bad. He objects, too, when the 
author commends asceticism in Christianity. “Such 
asceticism,” he wrote, “is far more closely related to 
the practices of some loathsome Mohammedan dervish 
than to any creed which has properly developed from 
the pure and lofty teachings of the Four Gospels. 
St. Simeon Stylites is more nearly akin to a Hindoo 
fakir than to Phillips Brooks or Archbishop Ireland.” 

We conclude this chapter by quoting the last para- 
graph in his essay “The Search for Truth in a Reverent 
Spirit,” for it proves the breadth of his mind and the 
extent of his vision, “We must stand,” he says, 
“equally against tyranny and against irreverence in all 
things of the spirit, with the firm conviction that we 
can all work together for a higher social and individual 


life if only, whatever form of creed we profess, we 


make the doing of duty and the love of our fellow-men 
two of the prime articles in our universal faith. To 
those who deny the ethical obligation implied in 
such a faith we who acknowledge the obligation are 
aliens; and we are brothers to all those who do 
acknowledge it, whatever their creed or system of 
philosophy.” 


LETTERS totHE FDITOR 


Austria and Czechoslovakia 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A sign that THe Register is widely read I find in a com- 
munication to me which tells me that in my recent article on 
Austria I am unfair to Czechoslovakia My correspondent 
Says that the Czechoslovak government is desirous of doing 
all that is possible to promote amicable relations with Austria. 
Quite recently, I am informed, a formal treaty has been con- 
cluded by Edward Benés, a minister of foreign affairs (just 

ade Prime Minister), which is of large advantage economi- 
cally to the Austrian people. Further, I am told—what I do 
not doubt—that President Thomas Masaryk and Benés are 
strong advocates of something like an alliance between 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, or, if the times are yet not ripe 
for that, the admittance of Austria into the Little Entente 
now composed of Jugoslavia, Roumania, and Czechoslovakia. 


THomMAS VAN NEss. 


This is Praise Indeed 


To the Editor of Tur CurisTiAn REGISTER :-— 


The following item appeared recently in the Globe-Democrat, 
a well-known morning paper circulated in St. Louis. Since it 
speaks so commendably of the Unitarian Beacon Course, I quote 
it for publication :— 

“Many churches are now giving attention on the finding of 
the proper material for the religious education of the young. 
. . . The problem is, whether we will be so loyal to a denomina- 
tion as to adopt the entire graded series recommended by the 
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denomination of which we happen to be a member, even though 
we are convinced that other graded series contain certain 
texts that are more adaptable, or whether we will attempt to 
get the best material available. ... The most expensive, but, 
‘on the whole, the best, from the standpoint of pedagogy and 
psychology, is the new Beacon Course (Unitarian), which is 
the most modern of all. Dr. Buck’s ‘Life of Jesus’ for thirteen- 
year-olds and Cora S. Cobb’s ‘God’s Wonder-World’ for nine- 
year-olds are superior to anything else in the field for those 
years.” 

I take special pleasure in presenting this quotation, since 
it recommends so highly the course described and directed by 
Dr. Lawrance and Dr. Buck. 

- All who have attended Star Island are familiar with the 
Beacon Course and know of its worth. 
Rosert B. Day, 
Mid-Western Secretary, Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


_ Opium: Reply to Mr. Mott 
To the Editor of THe CHristiAn ReGistTer :— 


Unless Mr. Mott is convinced [see Tor Reeister, December 
22, .1921] that th® opium monopoly of Britain and India is a 
crime against civilization by the facts which I presented to 
your readers, no argument will satisfy him. However, to do 
justice to myself I must say these few things: Mr. Mott cannot 
justify the existence of the opium monopoly with the aid of the 
British Government, which advances money free of interest to 
the Indian farmers only because in the sixteenth century the 
Moguls had used opium—but to a much less extent and with- 
out state aid in cultivation. He could also say, in the sixteenth 
century they used to burn poor women as witches. That does 
not justify any crimé committed against humanity to-day. 
The Indian Government derives a large revenue from opium. 
At least ten times the revenue is being spent by the Indian 
people to drug themselves. Is it fair for the state and people 
to allow such a thing? If China, Japan, America can get 
along without opium monopoly, there can be no excuse for 
Britain to continue the practice to drug the world. 

In this reply I cannot go into the discussion of how fair the 
British Government becomes to the Indian people, but the very 
fact that the Indian people wish to get rid of the benevolent 
British rule in India as is evident from the reception given to 
‘the Prince of Wales is a sufficient answer to the benefit derived 
by the people. TaraKNaTH Das. 

WasHIneTon, D.C. 


, ‘The Social Prophet 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I agree entirely with Mr. Fairley who writes in your issue 
of the 15th, that we need social prophets to focus our thought 
on great issues. ’ 

But in this we are doing the easy thing: the intelligent press 
and a thousand institutions are with us. Perhaps for that 
very reason a church can never be effectively maintained on 
the basis of a social gospel and a conception of God. 

Our task is far greater: it is to lead our people once more 
into the realm of spiritual experience where the Christian 
chureh was born, and where we must constantly live if we are 
to persist and our persistence is to be worth while. 

Here indeed is a challenge to our wisdom and courage. 


Lawrence, Mass. Hrnest J. BowDEN. 


Nor Be Vain About It 


To the Editor of Tar Curistran Rucister: — 


The question you raise in your editorial [December 22] as to the 
claim of sanctity and superiority on the part of ministers and social 
workers is a pertinent one, and has puzzled me considerably. _A little 
reflection shows that it has its roots deep in history. Poet and 
prophet have conspired for ages to put the religious teacher and 
reformer on a pedestal. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne. 
Yet that scaffold sways the future. 3 


So wrote Lowell. Minister and social worker are the official repre- 
sentatives of the truth that is to sway the future, and they hold 
themselves accordingly. But both Lowell and those who quote him 
overlook the paradox that if right ever wins a majority to its side, 
then, according to his reasoning, it automatically becomes wrong. 

The whole attitude of which you justly complain is a vestige of the 
idea, which ought now to be obsolete, that the world and society are 
essentially wrong, and the man who protests against them is super- 
latively right. 
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For myself I believe that the world and society are essentially 
right. Not right in the sense of being a finished article, but right as 
a growing boy is right when he puts his legs too far through his pants, 
and ae home with torn clothes and a wholesome spattering of 
mud, 

It is quite consistent with this sense of the rightness of the universe 
and society as a whole that we regard ourselves as responsible for an 
element that is indispensable to the general rightness. No one 
questions the value of the highly specialized work of embryologist or 
astronomer. Why should a minister be ashamed to be known as a 
specialist in spiritual experience? Why the modern clamor that he 
become a general social hack? When the great spiritual experience of 
my own life came, I wrote to six ministers of high repute for advice 
and direction: not one of them had a helpful word to say. To-day 
when people want light on life’s deepest experiences they generally 
go to Theosophy, Christian Science, or New Thought. Usually they 
take it for granted that their minister doesn’t know enough about 
such things to give them any lead. 

My verdict is emphatic: A minister is no better than any other 
man, nor is his function more useful; but because of the highlyspecial- 
ized nature of his work he must always be different. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., spoke a welcome word when, at my installation in Law- 
rence, he urged that a minister should not fear the differentiation 
that comes with his calling, nor seek to escape it. He might have 
added, Nor should he be vain about it. 

What I have said about ministers applies also to social service 
workers, who come equally under fire. 


E. J. Bowpen. 
Mersupn, Mass. 


Specialization in Religion 


To the Editor of Tor CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


A newspaper in Ann Arbor, Mich., states that-‘‘it is possible that 
the Congregational and Unitarian churches may merge their con- 
gregations in this city at some not very distant time, but what the 
nature of the consolidation will be has not been considered in detail.’ 
Newspaper reports are often unreliable, and it is easy for the reporter 
to mistake the querulous voice of some individual for the opinion and 
plans of the clear-sighted and loyal majority. The Ann Arbor 
Unitarian church has, in its modest way, done its specialized work 
so well that it has given members to almost all the Western liberal 
churches. So.it is not likely to be deceived when some different and 
more conservative type of church tries to make it think that its 
work is over. But the newspaper article, however mistaken, fur- 
nishes an opportunity to comment on an important matter of Unita- 
rian church policy. 

The writer believes in interdenominational co-operation, and has 
little patience with that kind of “liberal” church which is always 
looking for a fight. But the fact that the activities of different 
churches overlap at some points does not mean that they either are 
or should be identical at all points. The “Variety of Religious 
Experiences” of which Professor James wrote require many different 
forms of churches for their group expression. Specialization is as 
necessary in religion as in medicine or teaching or storekeeping. 

Specialization means success. In the Episcopal body, if a High 
Church congregation and a Broad Church congregation are side by 
side in a city, each can do good and needed work, can compete with 
each other in a way useful to the community, as long as each runs 
true to its special type. Only when each loses color, or becomes only 
a weak imitation of the other, does the public begin to doubt whether 
both are needed. So any Unitarian church, given a location near a 
fairly large population, succeeds when it runs true to type. It offers 
what no other church offers when it emphasizes the forward rather 
than the backward look, when it tries to express permanent faith in 
modern language and modern ideals, when it fearlessly combines 
radical thought -with reverent feeling. Unitarian churches of this 
type are universally successful because they satisfy, as no other 
churches can, a real religious need. 

Given a fairly large population, any Unitarian church which 
loyally and intelligently devotes itself to its special part of the reli- 
gious work can succeed. This is particularly true of the churches in 
the university towns. If we have no Unitarian duty and mission in 
such towns, then we have no mission anywhere. For in such towns 
there are from six to ten thousand students. Not over 20 per cent. 
of these students are at church on any one Sunday. This leaves a 
large group of students to be appealed to by a modern and specialized 
form of religion. If there is any place where variety rather than uni- 
formity of religious appeal is needed, it is in these university towns 
where the different denominational churches should be all things to 
all men if so they may win as many as possible to the higher life. 
The life of such a town, and indeed the life of any town where our 
type of liberal church exists, would be poorer without our special 
contribution. Also, wherever we do offer our type of religion clearly 
and frankly, without weak attempts to imitate our evangelical or 
High Church neighbors, the response on the part of the public is al- 
ways gratifying. Whenever we do our share of the common ethical 
and religious work we get our share of the people. 


Mrwavens, Wis, Rosert §. Lorine. 
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LITERATURE 


Dean Fenn, Ingersoll Lecturer 

IMMORTALITY AND THEISM. THE INGHRSOLL 
Lecrurr, 1921. By William Wallace Fenn. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

The first Ingersoll Lecture was given at 
Harvard in 1896. Since.then sixteen lec- 
tures have been published, all dealing with 
some phase of the problem of human 
immortality. It is significant that, of 
them all, the most convincing utterances 
so far have come from Unitarians. Dr. 
Crothers’s lecture on “The Endless Life,” 
and Dr. Dole’s, “The Hope of Immortal- 
ity,” in their treatment of this absorbing 
and most difficult of themes, left nothing 
to be desired. Entirely fitting, therefore, 
was it that Dean Fenn should take his 
place in the same apostolic succession. 
In many ways his discussion is wholly 
worthy of the preceding volumes in the 
same series. It is a masterpiece of close 
reasoning and brief statement. Its tone 
throughout is scholarly if somewhat cool. 
Only in the arrangement of ideas does it 
leave much to be desired. Nowadays, no 
consideration of the question of life after 
death is of course complete without some 
reference to spiritism and psychical re- 
search. Possibly in order to get it out of 
the way once and for all, Dr. Fenn begins 
with it. His uttitude toward it is tolerant 
and open-minded. But he manifestly de- 
votes to it too much of his time. Of his 
forty-one pages, sixteen are occupied with 
this phase of his theme. Not until page 21 
does he declare’ the necessity of first stat- 
ing his point of view. This he proclaims on 
page 22, concentrating the positive aspects 
of the truth he sets forth into the narrow 
compass of only nineteen pages. Thus, 
his lecture appears somewhat top-heavy. 
Too much force is expended in clearing 
the ground of what is obviously extraneous 
matter. Its positive portions, moreover, 
consist more vr less in an acknowledged 
paraphrase of Emerson’s “The Over-Soul.” 
Hence most readers are likely to con- 
clude with the wish that, noble as the 
lecture is, there might have been more of 
it. Given less time spent on the introduc- 
tion, the author would have had more 
opportunity for the unfolding of his main 
line of thought. 


Timely Analysis 
Tun FOUNDATIONS OF FaitH. By John Kelman, 
D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


This is the kind of book greatly needed 
at the present time. It is critical with- 
out being destructive, searching without 
being unsettling, undogmatic~but essen- 
tially devout. It goes to the heart of 
things, and in getting there it helps us to 
understand that out of the human heart 
are the issues of the religious life. In 
other words, Dr. Kelman finds the founda- 
tions of faith where Dr. Martineau found 
them. “The Seat of Authority in Reli- 
gion” is firmly established in the depths 
of human nature. It is to be found “not 
in the ultimate root of things, but in a 
man’s own heart and life, and he who 
seeks it outside them will seek in vain.” 
What the author calls “experience-knowl- 
edge” and “experience-faith” are the 
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things of great significance. “All known 
faith ultimately rests upon experience, 
either direct or transmitted, and the real 
strength of the faith is measured by the 
directness and immediacy of its connection 
with the believer’s own experience.” 

All external authorities, therefore, such 
as Bible, church, ereed, must become inter- 
nal by the appeal they make to living 
experience ; and it is only when they prove 
authoritative to the individual that they 
can “be rightly accepted as commanding.” 
At the hands of Dr. Kelman, consequently, 
we find religion inevitable, Christianity 
implicit, and faith forever human. We do 
not believe because others have spoken: 
we believe ‘because God himself has 
spoken,—and spoken not only in the re- 
motest past to others, but in the present, 
and to us.” 

Scattered through the pages are some 
striking sentences which reveal the power 
of the author, and deserve to be remem- 
bered. For instance, “God is essentially 
creative, and the most wonderful thing 
he makes is human character.” Again, 
“As the Arab in his prayer draws a circle 
around him in the sand, and feels himself 
within that circle cut off from all the 
world, and shut in with Allah, so our sins 
form a flaming circle around us.” Once 
more, “God has revealed himself to man, 
and in man, and the whole concern of the 
soul lies in its response to that revelation.” 

The chapters in this little book were 
the “Cole Lectures for 1921,” and were 
delivered at Vanderbilt University. They 
are distinctly sermonic in form, and give 
the impression of haying seen service first 
in the pulpit. But they are none the 
worse for that. Indeed, what we miss 
most in the volume is the vivid person- 
ality of the author; for the printed page 
is a poor substitute for the prophet’s voice. 

Paut REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Lest it Fade 

AMERICAN Rep Cross WoRK AMONG THB 
FRENCH PEOPLE. By Fisher Ames, Jr. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

This volume concludes a series issued 
under the auspices of the Red Cross whose 
purpose has been to tell the people here 
what their dollars did over there during 
the war. Mr. Ames has written a very 
readable account of the Civilian Relief 
Work of this organization, avoiding all 
technical description, and treating his sub- 
ject in a broad and interesting way. Like 
the others of the series, this is a book 
that will be read and kept in one’s library 
because of its value as a record of a time 
that is fast fading into. history. 


A Good “Glad” Book 
Smitinc Pass. By Eliot H. Robinson. 
Boston: The Page Company. 
The title gives the book away: it is a 
“glad” book. Moreoyer, it is the Sequel 


‘to Smiles—A Rose of the Cumberlands. 


But it tells a mighty good story, and sheds 
all kinds of light on a subject far too 
little known—the Southern mountain 
whites. 

Thanks to the movies, one phase of the 
lives of these mountaineers is well known, 
—their fondness for making moonshine, 
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which so often leads to murder and feuds 
of long standing. But the movies fail to 
show that these people, fine old American 
stock, are virtually a lost race, ignorant 
by reason of their isolation, steeped in 
superstition, distrust, and fear. Mr. 
Robinson, the author, has studied the sit- 
uation at first hand, and knows well 
whereof he speaks. Rose, the heroine, 
knew her rewards would far outbalance 
all the hardships and troubles she had to 
submit to. Might it not be’that here is 
a plea for others, like Rose, to go and 
help? ses 

Delightful Essays 

Tun UNCOMMON COMMONPLACD. 
A. Quayle. New York and Cincinnati: 
Abingdon Press. 

The initial essay which gives the title 
to this collection of very helpful preach- 
ments fittingly describes the tone of them 
all. Bishop Quayle transfigures the or- 
dinary. He considers a great variety of 
subjects and always with serene sanity, 
with uncommon common sense, and as an 
ardent lover of life. “Careless Creek” is 
a delightful bit of reading. “Taking One- 
self Too Seriously” is full of subtle humor 
and sound advice. “The Story of Mar- 
garet” is pathetically beautiful and mov- 
ing. The author has added several poems 
of real merit. 


Practical Handbook 

HvANGHLISM. By F. Watson Hannan. New 
York and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Oon- 
cern. 

Based on principles and plans that were 
practised before they were written, Dr. 
Hannan’s book speaks with an authority 
that is not at all diminished by the read- 
ing of it. The point of view is liberal 
and the scope is broad. The methods sug- 
gested will not all be found useable, save 
in an evangelical church, but the book is 
full of wise counsel and much inspiration. 


By William 


Illustrated Books 


Wise holiday shoppers hesitate to ven- 
ture far afield into paths untrodden, but 
they know they are making no mistake 
when they choose an old favorite for a 
gift to the young person beginning a 
personal library. Two such books appear 
this season for the especial allurement 
of those who never give away a book they 
would not like to own. David Copper- 
field, illustrated by Gertrude Demain 
Hammond and issued by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., is offered in most attractive form, 
with print, paper, and general style all 
to a queen’s taste. The sixteen full- 
page colored illustrations are in genuine 


_ Sympathy with the spirit of the book. In 


similar form and with a baker's dozen of 


impressionistic illustrations comes a new 


edition of Robinson Crusoe, sent out by the 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation of New 
York. The pictures are by N. ©. Wyeth. 
This story of “a lone man’s conquest over 
what seems to be inexorable Fate” has 
seldom been as fittingly presented, and it 


-affords a striking contrast to a. certain 


worn copy still cherished from the years 
of the sixties. 


Next to love, sympathy is the divinest 
passion of the human heart—Burke, 


The - 
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Adorning a Tale 
QUILL’s WiNDow. By George Barr McOutch- 


con. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The reader at first thinks he is reading 


al rather commonplace bit of fiction, but 


before getting far into the tale he changes 
his mind, and decides that the book has 
real distinction. The chief character, 
Courtney Thane, first the hero becomes 
the villain in a plot that only a writer of 
unusual skill could evolve. The value of 
the book is in the tale, for no problem is 
discussed or lesson drawn other than the 
age-old moral of the punishment of the 
evildoer. The climax is striking and en- 
tirely unsuspected. 


Berta Ruck’s Style 

Tuw Arrant Rovur. By Berta Ruck. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Berta Ruck has a style that is unlike 
that of any living author, and she is wise 
enough to make the most of it. A person 
looking for thrilling incident, physical 
struggle, and sudden death will not go to 
her. In this book, as in her previous 
ones, she adopts a vein of light descrip- 
tion, and with her artistic touch depicts 
the scene and outlines the characters. 
The Arrant Rover is a youth who from 
the month of May to the month of August 


‘meets successive girls, and in spite of him- 


self falls in love with all of them. How- 
ever, the lure does not last, and he flits 
from one to another with what devotion 
and sincerity he is capable. The story 


-is unusual for the number of its heroines. 


A Charming Idyl 

Mavis or Grepn Hitt. By Faith Baldwin. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

When a, story includes the charm, 
pathos, and tender romance of Mavis of 
Green Hill, it should be read for the 
higher feelings it inspires. Faith Baldwin 
shows that it is not necessary for a 
writer to depend on violence, thunder, 
and blood-letting to produce a thrilling 
story. She proves that it is full as well to 
use the natural human emotions and to 
weave them into a romance. A girl who 
was thought incurable, an adoring father, 
a skilful young physician who is a tal- 
ented poet produce a combination of char- 
acters resulting in plenty of action and 
human interest. We like stories where 
life is made sweet and beautiful, as in 
this love idyl; it is one of the most whole- 
some books of the season. 


: To Him that Hath 
To Him THat HatH. By Ralph Oonnor. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 

_Ralph Connor, whose real name is Rev. 
Charles Gordon, in To Him That Hath has 
written a vigorous and interesting novel 
after the fashion of his well-known. Sky 
Pilot. After a silence of two years fol- 
lowing his war experience as chaplain of 
the 43d Cameron Highlanders, he now 


offers another romance of the Canadian 


Northwest. It is a story of the relations 
between labor and capital, suggesting as 
the one possible solution of the time-worn 
problem, the need of absolute fairness be- 
tween wage-earner and wage-payer. The 
idea is not a new one. In point of fact, 


- The Christian Register 


The images of men’s wits and knowl- 
edges remain in books, exempted from 
the wrong of time, and capable of per- 
petual renovation. . . . If the invention 


of the ship was thought so noble, which 
carrieth riches and commodities from 
place to place, and consociateth the most 
remote regions in participation of 


their 
fruits, how much more are letters to be 
magnified, which, as ships, pass through 
the vast sea of time, and make ages so 
distant to participate of the wisdom, illu- 
minations, and inventions the one of the 
other? 
FRANCIS BACON, 


** Advancement of Learning.” 


it is as old as Christianity itself. Mr. 
Gordon treats it in a manner sincere, 
direct, manifestly born of firm conviction. 
What his novel lacks as a narrative is 
more than atoned for by its nobility of 
purpose. 


Introduces Japanese Problem 

Tun PRipH or PALOMAR. By Peter B. Kyne. 
New York: The: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

A well-written story of the golden South- 
west, with the plot laid in the period just 
subsequent to the war. The author studied 
with care the setting of the story, and as 
a result was able to produce exceptional 
touches of local color and sentiment, which 
of themselves make the book worth while. 
While not exactly a problem novel, the 
story relies on the opposition of. native 
Californians to the Japanese; and the 
Japanese question furnishes the founda- 
tion on which the author builds his plot. 
The characters live in the world of to-day, 
and before getting far into the tale ap- 
pear ready to step out of the book and 
stand clothed in flesh and blood. The tale 
continues from episode to episode to an 
amazing climax. It is skilfully told. The 
discussion of the present Japanese situa- 
tion alone would make it worth reading. 


Cape Cod Reminiscences 

Our VittAen. By Joseph OC. Lincom. New 
York: D. Appleton & Oo.. 3 

Carn Cop BALLADS. New York: D. Appleton 
é Oo. 

Mr. Lincoln’s love for the Cape Cod 
coast and for its distinctive scenes and 
characters illumines these books, which 
although collections of. articles and poems 
that have previously appeared, yet have a 
distinct unity of interest. Such boyhood 
reminiscences ought to be preserved to 
outlast changing conditions, and Mr. Lin- 
coln deserves well of the reviewer who 
loves his New England. One finds here 
frequent evidence of the humor that set 
The Woman Haters and kindred stories 
high in popular favor. 


Stories from French History 

Srorims FrRoM Frencw History. By Eleanor 
C. Price. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 

The strange, troubled history of France 
from the time of Vercingetorix to the 
death of Napoleon is well outlined by the 
stories here collected. To the _ better- 
known tales, like those of the Maid of 
Orleans, Marie Antoinette, and the course 
of Napoleon, the writer has added many 
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others hardly less interwoven with French 
traditions. The book supplements well the 
more formal histories and is likely to prove 
a treasure to young students who find 
history mainly a catalogue of kings and 
battles. There are seventeen illustrations. 


Three Novels 

PratprR Binnwy. By Archibald Marshall. New 
York: Dodd, Mead €& Oo. 

The many lovers of Mr. Marshall’s work 
will find Peter Binney interesting chiefly 
because it is his earliest novel. Written 
either while its author was a student at 
Cambridge or soon after his graduation, 
it is a bit of undergraduate fiction no- 
table mostly for the relation it bears to 
his mature writing. Pure farce, with a 
plot distinctly original, its pages are fra- 
grant with the spirit of buoyant youth. 
Thoroughly improbable, the story is by 
no means without charm, both for itself 
and for its revelations of a promise which 
has since been abundantly fulfilled. As a 
picture of life in one of the great Hnglish 
universities, it is also worthy of consid- 
eration. 

TorLess Townrs. By Margaret Ashmun. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In this her first novel Miss Ashmun 
has done an exceedingly good piece of 
work. A novel of apartment-house life in 
Upper New York, only one who was a 
cliff-dweller herself could have written so 
convincingly of this particular phase of 
metropolitan life. Mercilessly but sym- 
pathetically she dissects the various ele- 
ments that go to the making of an exis- 
tence increasingly typical of all the larger 
American cities. Essentially it is a novel 
about women by a woman. In the un- 
folding of its plot, men play only minor 
parts. Certain aspects of feminine psy- 
chology, the reactions of various types of 
womanhood to their civic and domestic 
environment, are what this book aims to 
describe. Its author is to be congratu- 
lated for having come so close to the ac- 
complishment of her purpose. 


Breears’ GoLtp. By Ernest Poole. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 

Last year, in Blind, Mr. Poole tried 
to interpret some of the deeper currents of 
life begotten of the World War. What then 
he did somewhat incoherently, he has now 
succeeded in setting forth more definitely 
and more conclusively. Beggars’ Gold is 
fiction rich in spiritual insight. Compar- 
atively short, and containing little incident, 
it consists entirely in a description of the 
development of one man’s character. Peter 
Wells is a typical middle-class American. 
The soul-growth of this New England 
schoolmaster in New York, his romance, 
his dreams and doubts, his failures and 
struggles, from youth to maturity, is 
portrayed with vivid power. The social 
conscience manifest in The Harbour and 
His Family is conspicuous in Beggars’ 
Gold. As a novel, it is saved from undue 
sombreness by the vein of Oriental ideal- 
ism running through its pages, as well as 
by the really exalted tone of its concluding 
chapter. Here, in his analysis of the war 
and its effect upon American life, Mr. 
Poole rises to heights of prophecy unsur- 
passed in contemporary fiction. A. R. H. 
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The New Year 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The New Year is a story-book 
With pages clean and new 

That tell of children’s happy times,— 
And best of all, they’re true. 


The pictures scattered here and there 
We look for with délight, . 


For they are holidays that make - 


Our story-book so bright. 


About a Boy who would go Skating 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Maybe you know Johnnie Griggs; he 
lives just outside of Griggsville by the 
four corners, and “Griggs’s Pond,” where 
the college boys go skating in winter, is 
on his grandfather's farm. The year when 
Johnnie was seven his Aunt Melissy gave 
him a pair of skates on his birthday, and 
his birthday was in August; so you may 
imagine how far away ice-making weather 
seemed to be. 

Johnnie has a little brother Jimmy,—in 
fact, Jimmy was only a three-year-old baby 
when Johnnie was seven, but he was full 
of ideas and he could talk as plainly as 
his older sisters. Johnnie said so much 
to Jimmy about how to go skating, that 
long before the first cold nights, baby 
Jimmy was teasing for skates, too. 

When freezing weather came at last, 
Johnnie learned to skate in his own back 
yard, on ice that formed from. water 
pumped on smooth and frozen ground. 
That kind of pond was too small for him, 
though, and he began to tease to go skat- 
ing on the big pond, long before the col- 
lege boys came out from town to test the 
ice. At first Johnnie listened patiently to 
his father, who told him over and over 
that the ice on the big pond was too thin 
to hold even a small boy safely. After 
a while Johnnie began to think that his 
father didn’t know what he was talking 
about; the ice stretched from shore to 
shore in a solid-looking floor. 

“It is just as safe as—as anything,” 
said Johnnie to Jimmy, and he was more 
sure he was right than ever when six big 
college boys came out one day and skated 
all the afternoon and nothing happened 
except that the big boys had a gay laugh- 
ing time and went home with shining 
skates clanking from their shoulders. 

“May I go skating to-morrow?” Johnnie 
asked his father that night as he was 
going slowly to bed. 

“In a few days, if this cold weather 
continues,” answered his father, “you may 
go skating on the pond, but not before, 
because the ice is not safe yet!” 

Johnnie’s feet went thumping hard up 
the stairs when they carried him to bed, 
and Jimmy’s feet went no less softly. 

“Daddy doesn’t know everything!” de- 
clared Jimmy. 

“He knows most things,’ Johnnie 
straightway reminded his little brother, 
“but he has forgotten about the thickness 
and thinness of ice, and I am afraid he 
will never let you and me go skating, not 
even when the ice goes clear through the 
bottom of the pond to China!” 


The Christian Register 


Johnnie was so cross, his mother said 
his tones were enough to make the weather 
weep. “Such talk is enough to break old 
Jack Frost’s heart!’ she said, when 
Johnnie scolded more because his father 
would not let him go skating on thin ice. 

Sure enough! Next morning, if you 
please, the very icicles were crying! 
“Drip! drip! drip!” the tears fell; out 
came the sun, and the snow on the roof 
began to shed great sparkling tears. 

That day Johnnie’s mother put a tub 
out by a corner of the woodshed to catch 
the drippings. “We must not let all that 
good soft water go to waste,” she said. 
By night the tub was full and running 
over. Jimmy called it a pond and sailed 
little boats of bark from shore to shore. 
That night the weather turned cold again. 
In the morning the water in the tub was 
frozen. 

“T am going skating on my pond!” said 
Jimmy. 

‘No, no,” Johnnie warned him; “that 
ice isn’t strong enough to hold you, and 
next you know, you would be swimming 
for shore!” 

“The ice is thick enough to hold you up,” 
Jimmy answered, “and I’m going skating!” 

Now Johnnie didn’t think Jimmy would 
climb up on that tub and try to go sliding 
on a little circle of ice, so he only laughed 
and ‘went on about his business, which just 
then was feeding the chickens. Next min- 
ute Johnnie heard sereams, mother heard 
screams, so did father and the little sisters! 
They all came running to see what in the 
world was the matter with Jimmy! 

Johnnie was first to reach the tub. “I 
told you not to! I told you not to!” he 
shouted when he saw Jimmy trying to 
climb out of deep ice-water. 

The little fellow didn’t answer; he 
couldn’t, he was so cold and shivering. 
Father lifted him, dripping with that icy 
water, and carried him into the kitchen 
beside the kitchen stove. He began to 
undress the child while mother ran for 
warm blankets. Poor little Jimmy’s teeth 
were chattering, and tears were running 
down his face. Just as soon as mother 
could fill the bathtub with warm water, 
father put the baby in it. Then mother 
made ginger-tea; and after Jimmy was 
wrapped in dry, warm blankets again, and 
father was holding him by the open oven 
door, mother made him drink hot ginger- 
tea. Jimmy did not like ginger-tea. 

“T told him that ice wouldn’t hold him!” 
Johnnie explained to the family. He was 
dreadfully sorry for Jimmy, but even so; 
he blamed him for not listening. 

“The baby probably thought he knew 
more than you did about ice,” father said 
as he cuddled little Jimmy tighter. “Now 
I know a little boy who thinks”’— 

Just then a neighbor’s boy came running 
up the path to the house, and, although 
he knocked, he didn’t wait for anybody 
to say “Come in!’’—but in he bounced. 

“A college boy was almost drowned-ed 
just now!” he announced. “Three of ’em 
came up to the pond to go skating for half 
an hour before class, and one of ’em broke 
through! The other two pulled him out, 
because Mr. Tompkins happened to be driv- 
ing by to town and he helped! My sakes, 
Mr. Griggs, it is lucky that didn’t happen 
to Johnnie and the rest of us!” 
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“Why it couldn’t have happened to us,” 
interrupted Johnnie, “because father says 
he will tell us when the ice is safe, and— 
and father knows!” 

At that every one in the kitchen laughed, 
including Jimmy, who sat up straight in 
his father’s lap and pointed at Johnnie 
as if he knew something too funny for 
words. No wonder Johnnie blushed a 
most uncomfortable red. 

“Well,” he insisted, looking straight at 
the cat, “father does know, and I'll never 
tease to go skating again when he says 
the pond ice is too thin, because he knows 
what he is talking about, same as I did 
about tub ice!” 


The Little Brook’s Great Journey 
KATHERINE R. ROGERS 


“How far is it to the ocean?” the little 
brook kept asking, as he slid and jumped 
over the rocks and stones in his path. 
The rocks and the stones only grunted 
wrathfully in reply: “Why don’t you be- 
have yourself quietly, like the fishes, and 
go around us, instead of bumping and 
knocking against us and disturbing us 
from our peaceful beds! How do we know 
where the ocean is? We are Satisfied to 
stay where we belong, and let the rest of 
the world take care of itself, but you must 
always be on the go somewhere!” 

“We'll tell you,’ said the pretty war- 
blers. “Never mind the stones’ scolding! 
They’ve grown a little cross because they 
can’t get up and travel and see all these | 
wonderful things and places they hear us 
talking about. We'll guide you down 
through all the lovely valleys and woods, 
way down to the great marshes where 
the beautiful blue heron lives. We shall 
neyer be as large and grand as,he is, with 
his long neck and his long legs, but we 
know we're near the ocean when we find 
him. Then there are lots of gorgeous 
ducks down there, and they are very so-_ 
ciable, always quacking and talking to us 
as we go by. And you should see the 
gulls! They can sail on the water as 
easily as the ducks, and they fly much 
more gracefully! And when they dive for 
a fish, it makes us almost dizzy, they go 
down so straight and swiftly! It’s time 
for us to be going south now, anyway, as 
we want to get down before the snow and 
Jack Frost catch us, so skip along, and 
you'll have to skip pretty fast too, to keep 
up with us! But then we stop to rest and 
eat sometimes, and you don’t have to, so 
I guess you can do it.” 

The little brook shook himself in the 
sunlight, and jumped for joy. “Good-by, 
poor stones,” he said. “I’m sorry you can’t 
come too. And just to show that I haven’t 
any hard feelings, I’ll roll a few of you 
little fellows along if you'll be as lively 
as you can about it.” And he tossed him- 
self along at full speed, sometimes kissing 
the little branches that hung down over his 
path and tried to catch him as he rushed 
by. He sang a merry little song, which 
sounded like this :— 


“I’m a happy little brook, without a bit of care, 

I love the sparkling sunshine, the woods, and 
meadows too! 

Slip, slide, skip, and dash, that’s the way I go, 

Till I reach the great broad sea, and find the 
heron blue.” 
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The trees dropped leaves and nuts and 
acorns and seeds on him as he passed them 
on his way, and begged him to take them 
as messages to the ocean, and he prom- 

to do his best, but he was in such a 
aurry that I am afraid very few of the 
messages reached the sea. Several times, 
when he found himself in a sunny 
meadow, he spread out and rested, and 
many children saw what a nice place that 
was for a swim, and he didn’t mind at all 
when they dabbled and played in the quiet 
water, for he was really very good-natured 
and glad to do them a good turn on a hot 
day. The birds took baths too, in the early 
morning before the children arrived, and 
they told him he had still a long way to 
go. Then a fresh, strong little wind from 
the north would blow over him and ruffle 
him into pretty waves, and he would wake 
again and leap ahead toward the next 
yalley. Sometimes the clouds pelted him 
-with raindrops, but he only laughed, and 
shook himself like a shaggy dog, and 
shouted, “Come with me!’ When he 
sprang over some high rocks, he could see 
the mountains that he was leaving behind, 
and he waved a good-by to them, and 
promised to bring them wonderful pres- 
ents when he came back, but the moun- 
tains thought he would forget all about 
them when he joined the great waters that 
the birds had told about. They knew the 
eagle intimately, and he sailed so far up 
among the clouds that he could see a long 
way, but he never yet had seen the ocean, 
so he knew it was a very great journey 
that the little brook had started on. How- 
eyer, they all wished him good luck, 
and they knew there would be plenty 
more little brooks to keep them in good 
temper with their cheerful chattering, 
and their rippling noises. 
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Presently the brook began to find other 
brooks going the same way, so they joined 
company and went on together, and soon 
they reached the large river that was flow- 
ing in a stately fashion, deep and with 
a strong current, and the little brook 
found he couldn’t go home if he wanted 
to! But he was very happy, and he still 
had his friends the birds to talk to, and 
he was anxious to see what would happen 
when he reached the ocean. At last he 
saw the blue heron, standing in the soft 
marshy ground near the edge of the world, 
as it seemed to him, and then he was 

- earried out by the strong river into a vast 
‘space, where he could see nothing but 


» water, and it had a queer taste and smell 


that he had never known before! “Why,” 
_ said the birds, “that is because you are 
in the ocean now, and of course it is salt 
water!” He was lost in wonder at all 
the strange things he saw after that,— 
ships, and whales, and beautiful islands 
covered with trees which were so different 
from any he had ever seen before, and 
even people that did not look natural to 
-him,- Some were brown and some were 
black, and they had strange-looking houses 
built on the shores, but he liked it all, and 
at night, when he looked up at the sky, 
there were the same old friends, the stars, 
shining down on him, and the moon was 
just as familiar, and he always said, “I’m 
glad I came!” 
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Gift and Giver 


The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare! 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 


three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 
—James Russell Lowell. 4 


Sentence Sermon 


The only gift is a portion of thyself. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Excavations in Palestine 


Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, head of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum’s 
Palestine expedition, reported in a recent 
letter that preliminary drifts cut through 
the ancient citadel of Beth-Shan have 
revealed in one place the strata of seven 
or eight cities and have reached the pre- 
Semitic period of about 2500 B.c. Though 
digging has not been going on very long, 
the expedition has already made many 
archeological discoveries of importance, 
among them fine pottery specimens with 
highly burnished surfaces, corresponding, 
Dr. Fisher says, to pottery made in Egypt 
about 300 B.c. 

Beth-Shan is in the northern part of 
Palestine, at the foot of Mount Gilboa. Dr. 
Fisher considers it one of the most promis- 
ing sites for archeological research he has 
ever found in the Near Hast, and as 
excavations progress he expects to throw 
much light on times as remote as a thou- 
sand years before Abraham. 


Modern Treasure Island 


About a year and a half ago, a party, 
under Capt. William F. McGrath, sailed 
out of New York Harbor in the two-masted 
schooner Adventuress, bound for Cocos 
Island in the South Pacific Ocean, where 
they hoped to unearth a huge buried treas- 
ure. Running true to the form of treasure 
tales, Captain McGrath had a chart of the 
island, purporting to give the exact loca- 
tion of the buried gold, silver, jewels, and 
plate, which he obtained from a Swedish 
sailor, who in turn had bought it from an 
old Spanish whaler, who had found it in 
the barrel of an old flintlock rifie! 

The story is that when Peru became a 
republic, in 1820, the viceroy had the 
treasure loaded on a vessel commanded 
by Capt. W. Morgan. Well out at sea, 
the crew mutinied, seized the vessel, and 
landed it at Cocos Island, which lies 
about 625 miles southwest of the Gulf of 
Panama. 

Under Captain McGrath the Adventuress 
reached the island, and it was no difficult 
matter to find the spot indicated on the 
chart, but landslides had buried the treas- 
ure with stones and earth to a depth of 
sixty feet, and the party lacked equip- 
ment for its removal. After eighteen 
days, provisions ran so low that the treas- 
ure hunters were obliged to leave their 
goal and sailaway. But Captain McGrath 
hopes to head a successful expedition in 
the spring. Who says the days of adven- 
ture are dead? 
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Why Do You Suppose? 
WINIFRED ARNOLD 


1. The number 13 is considered unlucky? 

Because there were thirteen people who 
sat down at table at the Lord’s Last 
Supper, and Judas is supposed to have 
arrived last. 

2. The “holy stone’ used for cleaning 
the deck of ships is so called? 

Because of its being originally used for 
Sunday cleaning, and also because of the 
fact that the seamen have to go on their 
knees to use it. 

3. People speak of a “pitched battle’? 

Because boiling pitch was used by the 
defenders of a feudal castle to repel the 
attacking force. The battles, which usually 
took place outside the castle walls, would 
soon end when the boiling pitch began to 
flow froma tank on top of the walls. 

4. Soldiers put their hands to their fore- 
heads in military salute? 

In unconscious memory, it is said, of 
the long-ago days when knights and 
squires fought in tournament before a 
queen of love’'and beauty. All who took 
part in the tourney, held one hand on a 
level with the brow when presenting them- 
selves before the queen, to signify that 
those who came into her presence were 
dazzled by her wondrous beauty. 

5. The Baltimore oriole is so called 
when it does not come from Baltimore? 

The name was given to the bird by the 
Swedish naturalist Linneus as a compli- 
ment to George Calvert, the first Lord 
Baltimore. The colors of the bird were 
those of the livery worn by Lord Balti- 
more’s servants. 

6. We have IIII to indicate four o’clock 
on a dial instead of IV? 

Because Charles V. of France wished 
to show that he knew more than his clock- 
maker, On seeing the dial that had been 
made for him the king declared that IV 
for four was wrong, and should be four 
I’s. The clock-maker argued, but in vain; 
the king ordered him to change it. So 
we have IIII as a memorial of the king’s 
ignorance. 

7. It is a compliment to a man when 
we call him a “brick’’? 

Because of the remark which a king 
to Sparta four centuries before Christ 
made to a visitor. This visitor was very 
much surprised that the city had no walls. 
“In case of an invasion,” said he to the 
king, “what could you probably do to 
defend this unwalled city?” 

“Sparta,” said the king, proudly, “has 
an impregnable wall of defence. . She has 
fifty thousand soldiers, and each man is 
a brick.” 


The Sparrow’s Song 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


One sun-drenched, clover-sweet June day, I 
heard 

The singing of a little sparrow-bird. 

From pink wild-rose to rose he lightly sprang 

And all the joy of life he blithely sang, 


To-day, through wreaths of drifting, veiling 
snows 

I can still see a pink-flushed brier-rose 

And little sparrow-bird with fluttering wings; 

And still I hear the ecstasy he sings. 
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The Hungarian Children 


Unitarian women in particular will learn 
of the growing work which counts so much 


MRS. MARTHA BYERETT ST. JOHN 


Unitarian women can heed no more 
appealing call for help than that of the 
Transylvanian refugees in Budapest. Un- 
told good has been accomplished with 
the money so generously contributed last 
winter, and the lives of many children 
have been saved. While thé churches 
here are adopting Transylvanian churches, 
The Alliance may well continue to rescue 
the lives of those who should before long 
make up the churches in that unhappy 
land. 

We are most fortunate in having the 
Rey. Frederick Hankinson in Budapest 
still to transmute the money sent by the 
British League and The Alliance into 
life and some degree of comfort. He has 
long known and loved the Hungarians, 
and he understands the wisest methods 
of modern relief work. Every dollar goes 
directly to help the Hungarians, as no 
expense charges diminish the fund. Mr. 
Hankinson receives no salary from our 
gifts, nor do we have to pay for head- 
quarters for the work. The city of Buda- 
pest values so highly his services and our 
assistance that they supply headquarters 
for him in the Hotel Hungaria. 

The bankers of the city, though not 
Unitarians, contributed a large sum in 
appreciation of this relief work. Visitors 
to the city have said, “Mr. Hankinson is 
teaching higher standards of living, es- 
pecially in regard to child welfare.” 
Prime Minister Bethlen officially opened 
one of the temporary homes for the ref- 
ugee wagon dwellers, and his sister, who 
is actively interested in relief work, has 
sent warm appreciation of the good being 
done by our ‘money. So the British 
League and The Alliance stand for gen- 
uine service among all classes of people 
in that distant land. 

"Mrs. Allen, president of the British 
League of Unitarian Women, who trans- 
mits our money, sends on this report 
which tells its own story of the suffer- 
ings among the refugees :— 

“The créche is a great success still. 
Only 390 families are now in wagons, in- 
eluding 936 children under sixteen years. 
The exchange is 4,500 kronen to £1 
{about 1,100 to the dollar as against 500 
last year and five in normal times), so 
a bad winter is before these poor folk. I 
am amazed how far Mr. Hankinson makes 
the money go. 

“Food has been bought for the Students’ 
Home (for refugee Unitarian boys who 
were homeless), as no fire is provided 
Sundays, when they are at home all 
day. Preparations are being made for 
a Christmas tea and treat for 300 chil- 
dren from the Unitarian church, and the 
refugees. 

“Two middle-class cases are now at 
hand,—an old retired Unitarian minister 
and his wife, and an old professor and 
his wife. Money is given to these cases.” 

Items from Mr. MHankinson’s diary 
show even more clearly the character of 
his work :— 

“Nov. 1.—17 children, 8 women given 
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clothing, milk, and soap. Young mother 
helped with money. Nov. 2.—4 children, 
clothing, milk, soap. Nov. 3—A boy came 
and said he was a student. He was sent 
to the Students’ Christian Union. Result, 
he was not a student, but engaged in 
work at a fair wage, but had paid his 
fees as a student in order to get the 
help given! ! Nov. 4.—5 women, 8 chil- 
dren, 2 men, 1 tuberculosis case given 
elothing, milk, and soap; 10 or 12 cases 
of coming babies supplied. with flannel 
for outfit. Nov. 5—Clothing and milk 
for sick man, extra food for student in 
hospital, 19 children dealt with, mostly 
wagon dwellers. Nov. 10.—Minister of 
Public Welfare visited Students’ Home 
and was delighted with its cleanliness 
and homeliness. Nov. 11.—2 children, 2 
women, clothing. Unitarian student in 
Home supplied with extra food, cocoa, 
milk, ete. Nov. 12.—One middle-class 
ease, small check, Unitarian magistrate 
refugee with very sick child. Nov. 13.— 
Took new suit to boy in Tuberculosis San- 
atorium. All our cases doing well. Nov. 
14.—4 children, clothing, boots for 2. Nov. 
15.—New tuberculosis child to Sanato- 
rium, boots and clothing given. Nov. 16.— 
Student returned from Tuberculosis San- 
atorium picture of health, big and fat; 
great rejoicing in the Home. This Tran- 
sylvanian refugee boy owes his life to the 
Fund. Nov. 17.—2 children, 2 women, 1 
crippled man given clothing. An old 
Channing House girl came for money to 
buy an overcoat for her husband, a tuber- 
eculosis subject.” 

With fine spirit, Mr. Hankinson’s church 
in London gives him to this great work 
another winter. But these lives cannot 
be saved unless we send more money. 
The British women, with greater demands 
than we have, and heavier taxes, gave 
almost as much as we have given. Will 
you not repeat your gift of last year? If 
every Unitarian woman will give a dollar, 
or aS much more as she can spare, we 
shall reach the generous sum of last win- 
ter, saving and blessing many in need 
these winter days. . 

Contributions may be sent to the writer 
at the Ranelegh, Beacon and Mountfort 
Streets, Boston 17, Mass. 


‘“Never Wases ’’ and ‘‘ Has Beens ’’ 


Rev. Edward Day, writing to the Member- 
ship Campaign Committee from San Antonio, 
Tex., announces that he is concentrating upon 
the ‘‘has beens” and the “never wases.”’ 

Says Mr.Day: ‘‘Apropos the Membership 
Campaign now on is the remark of the shift- 
less Mrs. Snowdor in Alice Hegan Rice’s 
‘Calvary Alley,’ concerning Mr. Demry (a 
fine old violinist, who through dissipation has 
been forced to put up with a miserable room), 
as she was talking to a neighbor as shiftless as 
herself, ‘It’s plain he is a “‘has been.’’’ 

“Just now, I am after the ‘has beens,’ a 
large number of whom fell away when Mr. 
Badger left San Antonio. One of these 
recently came to me and said that if I would 
give him a list of old friends who had not been 
attending of late, he would write to them all. 
Meanwhile, I am hopeful that I may get in 
some ‘never wases.’ I now have our member- 
ship book on a table near the door and invite 
friends to sign up as they are leaving.” 
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New York Headquarters Opened 


Marking of anew day forthe church in the 
great city 


More than two hundred members and 
adherents of Unitarian churches in the 
New York Metropolitan District attended 
an informal reception and house-warming 
on Monday, December 19, to celebrate the 
opening of new Unitarian headquarters 
in New York City. In co-operation with 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, which has © 
maintained headquarters for some years 
at 104 East 20th Street; and the Women’s 
Alliance have taken spacious quarters at 
21 East 88th Street, on the ground-floor 
eorner of the building on the northeast 
corner of Madison Avenue. 

Dr, Samuel .A. Eliot, President of the 
A. U. A.; Charles H. Strong, president 
of the Laymen’s League, and Mrs. Strong; 
Mrs. Emile Glogau, vice-president of The 
Alliance; Mrs. Edgar 8S. Wiers, president 
of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women; Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; Rev. John H. Lathrop, chairman 
of the Council of the General Conference; 
and William L. Barnard, secretary of the 
Laymen’s League, were in the receiving 
line. Rev. Frederick R. Griffin repre- 
sented Philadelphia. Much enthusiasm 
and approval of the new headquarters 
was expressed by all in attendance. It 
was felt that at last New York City had 
acquired headquarters more’ worthy of 
the position of the Unitarian Church 
in the Nation and in the metropolis. The 
rooms are only five minutes from Grand 
Central Terminal and one minute from 
Fifth Avenue. 

Offices will be maintained in the new 
headquarters by Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association; Rey. Edwin Fairley, associ- 
ate secretary of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education of the A. U. A.; Kenneth 
MeDougall, Middle Atlantic States secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s League; and the 
Women’s Alliance. The A. U. A. will 
maintain a book-room for the display of 
its publications, and the League will have 
a reading-room for the general public. 

Negotiations for the change in location 
of New York-City headquarters and the 
extension of their use to provide facilities 
for the three co-operating agencies have 
been going on for several weeks. The 
location finally selected is excellent. Mad- 
ison Avenue is one of the principal thor- 
oughfares for northbound, traffic, and on 
the right as they proceed up the Avenue 
all who run or ride may read “Unitarian 
Headguarters.” 

The activity of the Laymen’s League in 
the transaction -is in line with its policy 
of extension of Unitarian activities by 
the opening of district offices. The new 
headquarters in St. Louis already have 
been described in THE CHRISTIAN REGIsS- 


TrR. Plans are under way, in company - 
with the Western Conference, for a 
change of location in Chicago. On the 


Pacifie Coast, Carl B. Wetherell, field sec- 
retary of the League, now represents 
also the A. U. A. and The Alliance, operat- 
ing from new offices in the Phelan 
Building. 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


It is understood that manuscripts 
submitted to The Register should be 
accompanied by proper postage. Other- 
wise they cannot be returned. The 
only exception is Church News. Un- 
solicited manuscripts are welcome, and 
the established editorial custom of re- 
turning unavailable material is fol- 
lowed when postage is enclosed by 
the author. Manuscripts without post- 
age that are not used are kept for a 
period, and if not asked for are 
destroyed. A copy of every contribu- 
tion should be kept by the writer. In 


case of seeming delay in editorial de- 


cision, an inquiry will receive an 
immediate reply. A great many man- 
uscripts are received constantly. They 
require much time. Some of them, 
yaluable in themselves, are available 
only in certain suitable conditions. 
This may mean postponement of pub- 
lication. The preparation of a diverse 
and balanced reading ration is a de- 
lectable and difficult task, and the 
troop of friends of The Register who 
are our “meat and drink” have, and 
always shall have, the best treatment 
and appreciation of which the staff 
is capable—THE EDITORS. 


The Ideal of Indian Nationalism 


“Swaraj,” or self-rule, is the ideal of 
Indian Nationalism. Mahatma M. K. 
Gandhi is the greatest exponent of it. He 
has so far amplified the method of achiev- 
ing “Swaraj”’ through Non-violent Non- 
co-operation. Prof. Nripendra Chandra 
Banerji, in a small book of sixty-nine 
pages, The Ideal of Swaraj, published by 
Ganesh & Co., Madras, has discussed the 
goal of Indian Nationalism. Indian Na- 
tionalism is not merely narrow national- 
ism. Professor Banerji points out :— 

“To-day is for the armed. man with 
brute strength and might the last relic 
of an age that shows on certain sides signs 
of a relapse into barbarism. To-morrow 
is for the spiritual man, the man of intel- 
lect and heart, appealing at all times for 
victory to the forces of the soul.” 

Professor Banerji discusses extensively 
the ideal of education, which will enable 
“India to take the position of moral and 
spiritual leadership of the world. But 
the most important thing of the book is 
that it gives some light on the constructive 
programme of the new social order which 
is in the process of formation in India. 
He says :— 

“India under Swaraj will have no slum 
population, no need for foundling asylum, 
no alcoholic taint in the blood, no vicious 
sale of woman’s honor. She will be mor- 
ally clean and healthy.” 

All this will be possible when India shall 
be free and independent from the present 
system of irresponsible alien rule. So he 
advocates absolute independence of India, 
and among other things he suggests the 
following constructive programme :— 

“The Indian National Congress will be 
the first Parliament of the Federated 
United States of India. 

“Wxpensive centralized administration 
will yanish and a much simpler organiza- 
tion will take its place. 
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“Women will take an increasingly larger 
share in the big questions of education, 
administration, and law-making. 

“The All-India Parliament will have a 
constitution which will empower it to 
legislate on the bigger questions, such as 
defense, foreign policy, finance, inter- 
provincial adjustments, organization of 
central research institutes, large sanitary 
measures and international humanitarian 
agreements. ... It will not pursue any 
aggressive policy toward any other people; 
it will tend to realize ancient Indian ideals 
of simple life in all its undertakings; it 
will attempt to settle the questions of race 
hatred and narrow nationalism based on 
the animal instinet of physical domination. 
Its ultimate mission will be to create a 
center of spiritual, humane activity lead- 
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ing to unity and harmony of world eul- 
tures in India itself.” 

This book contains a very valuable 
introduction by Rey. C. F. Andrews, in 
which he discusses the folly of centralized 
governments of to-day and advocates the 
idea of devising some means by which 
India will be able to combine the benefits 
of centralization with those of elastic vil- 
lage, city, and provincial republics which 
flourished in ancient India. 

TARAKNATH Das. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! 
how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses 
forever in joy! 
—Browning. 


A General View of American 
Government in Brief Compass 


AMERICAN CITIZENS AND THEIR. GOVERNMENT 


BY KENNETH COLEGROVE 


Associate Professor in Political Science, Northwestern University 


The needs and interests of the average American citizen and voter 
have been kept in mind in the preparation of this invaluable 
textbook in citizenship, which presents a broad survey of the 
vital factorsin our National, State, City and Town government. 


Price, net, $1.75, postage extra 
At the Better Bokh————— 
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Order from the nearest Address 


THE MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Affords a practical goal, securing definite results which can 


be measured. 


Quickens our own religious life in seeking to secure the 


allegiance of others. 


Deepens the sense of purpose and increases individual 


responsibility. 


Stimulates church attendance. 


Changes audiences into congregations. 
, 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Sold in eve: 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


If any man seemeth 
to be religious and 


bridleth not his 
tongue, this man’s 
religion is vain. 


Charles Frank Russell 


Charles Frank Russell, who died in Boston, 
November 10, 1921, was for nearly forty years 
a devoted Unitarian minister. He was born 
in 1848 in the little village of Parish, N.Y., 
where his father was a prosperous country 
merchant. The boy went to the village 
schools and for some years to a boarding- 
school, and then, before he was twenty, he 
entered business and for quite a period of 
time was engaged in various commercial 
pursuits in the Middle West. At the be- 
ginning of the 70’s he came to Chicago, a 
young married man with two little sons. It 
was the time when Robert Collyer was at the 
height of his power as minister of the Unity 
Church. The young man’s religious thought 
had been slowly crystalizing into a liberal 
form. It is said that a sermon of Collyer’s, 
“How Enoch Walked with God,” made so 
deep an impression on him that he was finally 
settled in mind and heart as a Unitarian. 
His work, as one of the interested young men 
in the ehurch, his services with, the relief 
activities efter the great fire, and the strong 
personal influence of Collyer, all tended to 
increase his interest in Unitarian religion and 
finally to bring him to a sense that his vo- 
cation was the ministry. 

He was now a man of thirty, with family 
responsibilities. He entered the Meadville 
Theological School, remaining there only one 
year; then, feeling the need of a wider field 
of study, he came to the Harvard Divinity 
School, where he was able to take courses in 
Harvard College as well. Among his intimate 
friends then studying in the School were Price 
Collier, Julian Jaynes, Charles E. St. John, 
Theodore C. Williams. This intimacy con- 
tinued through life. 

; During one year at the School he acted 
as minister of the church in Bedford, Mass. 
Then, on November 16, 1882, he was ordained 
and became minister of the First Parish in 
Weston. With his family he occupied the 
parsonage and continued his work at the 
Divinity School, receiving his degree of 8.T.B. 
in June, 1884. Until 1916, a period of thirty- 
two years, he was the devoted and well- 
beloved minister of the Weston parish. Upon 
his resignation, he was made pastor emeritus. 
; For many years he was prominent in 
denominational affairs, being at different 
times a director of the American Unitarian 
Association, and interested in a number of 
other denominational organizations. Twice 
did he receive calls to other fields of service— 
once to be the associate of his friend Theodore 
Williams at All Souls Church in New York, 
and again to become the field agent of the 
American Unitarian Association in New Eng- 
land, but each time the Weston people rose in 
their loyalty and affection and persuaded 
him. to stay with them. This interest in 
denominational affairs, though it became 
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naturally less active as time went on, never 
disappeared. He was ever ready to serve 
the cause. Thus, in the winter of 1917-18 
he was a teacher in the Pacific Theological 
School at Berkeley, Calif.; and in the winter 
of 1918-19, when he was settling down for 
some months of rest in Boston, he was asked 
to serve the church in Richmond, Va., whose 
minister was overseas, and went there at 
once, entering into the work with enthusiasm 
and preaching not only at Richmond but on 
Sunday afternoons at Highland Springs. 

A few years after his settlement in Weston 
his wife died. In 1898 he married Miss Mary 
Otis Rogers of Boston, who survives him, as 
well as his children of the first marriage, two 
sons, and a daughter, Mrs. Ernest G. Adams. 

Mr. Russell’s interests were extraordinarily 
varied. Literature, art, music, nature, — 
what might be called the humanities, — in 
these his soul took delight. He was a wide 
reader, though not a student in the strict 
sense of that word, but a reader who was on 
intimate terms with the best in literature. 
His esthetic sense was strongly developed, as 
could be inferred from the beautiful church 
built under his leadership in Weston: from 
the deep love that he had for music and keen 
appreciation of it; and from the joy that he 
found in gardening, which for many years was 
his principal avocation. Whoever has seen 
him among his peonies, phlox, or delphinium, 
will realize how strong an influence this love 
of the beautiful in nature exerted on his life. 

Always, however, the first interest of his 
life was the ministry of religion. Through 
the thirty years of his work in Weston he 
developed a standard of worshipfulness, of 
friendliness, and of true religion which gives 
to the Weston church, even to-day, an at- 
mosphere of its own. He was keenly in- 
terested in the ministry of the younger men 
of our fellowship, and their plans and work 
were always dear to his heart. Within a few 
hours of his death he was talking with one of 
these younger men and expressing his faith in 
them and in the future of their work, and 
finally said, ‘‘I feel that now I may say, 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.’”? Death came to him swiftly and 
peacefully as he sat with his wife, the un- 
failing helpmeet and companion of twenty- 
three years. On Sunday, November 13, 
in the church at Weston, which he loved and 
served so well, services were conducted by 
Rev. Francis G. Peabody, and his body was 
laid in the town cemetery. 

Mr. Russell’s life was not eventful in the 
sense of great achievements on the surface. 
Who shall say that it was not eventful in its 
influence upon other lives touched by his 
devotion, his sincerity, and his faith? Noman 
can minister to one community for thirty 
years without producing results in human 
character. As Mr. Russell cultivated his 
garden and made it bring forth beauty, so 
he cultivated his parish, and the fruits of 
beauty and truth and love are clearly evident 
in the life of Weston. P. P. 


Even as the roots shut in the darksome 


earth, ; 

Share in the tree-tops’ joyance, and con- 
ceive 

Of sunshine and wide air and wingéd 
things 


By sympathy of nature, so do I 
Have evidence of Thee so far above, 


Yet in and of me! —J. R. Lowell. 
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American Unitarian Association — 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The regular meeting of the board of aie 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
on Tuesday, December 13, 1921, at 2 p.m. — 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
8, A. Eliot, F, M. Eliot, Fisher, Park, Reese, 
Richardson, Robertson, Simons, ‘Thayer, 
Williams, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dewey, ane 
Miss Lowell, 

The records of the last meeting were ae 
and approved. 

The president reported concerning the- ac- 
tion taken by the officers under the votes 
adopted at the November meeting. 

The treasurer presented the following state- 
ment for the month of Noyember:— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand November 1, 1921.......... $2,503.12 
Hom Conationgsasi.(:,.sic eee ceisler 1,105.29 
Bequest of Charles W. Cook of Boston, 
Mass., to create the Charles W. Cook 
Bund, on sccount... 2.652.653 ese0e eee 300.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Caroline F. Sanborn of 
Brookline, Mass., to create the Caro- 
line F, Sanborn Fund..............+- 1,000.00 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Moscone Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, SAA or number, including address; mini- 

- mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tione. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion. Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


WANTED—A stenographer of ten years’ ex- 
perience would like a position as office assist- 
ant. Part-time work preferred. Address Helen 
Lovejoy McCarthy, 10 Clyfton Street, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. * 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, Hast Haddam, Connecticut. 


THE FOLLOWING issues of THm RuGISTHR are 
desired by the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton to complete its file: Vol. 96, 1917, Oct. 25; 

Nov. 1; Nov. 22 to end of year. Any reader 
who ean send one or all such copies to TH» 
ReGISTER office will have been instrumental in 
placing a complete file of his paper in the 
National Library. 


DO YOU WANT 
A PAID POSITION 
AS TEACHER IN SUNDAY SCHOOL ? 


The Department of Religious Education and 
Tuckerman School have had many requests for 
teachers for paid positions in all grades that 
could not be met for lack of trained teachers. 


You Should Be Ready 


You may qualify and secure certificate by 
attending the Boston Teacher Training School 
to be held at 16 Beacon Street each Wednesday, 
from 5.10 to 6, and 7 to 8.15 p.m., beginning 
January 11 and closing April 26, 1922. 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS 
PRACTICAL TEACHING METHODS 
DEPARTMENTAL TRAINING 


Fee for the course, 16 weeks, $2.00. For further 
information address the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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. Bequest of Miss Anna P. Rogers of 
Boston, Mass., to be added to the 
Henry ‘Bromfield Rogers Fund....... 

Mrs. Lydia G. Choate of 
churn, Mass., added to the Choate 


40,000.00 


MOIR s: Sicleistes cicla ceftiea.. olatiem 1,925.52 
er Service Pension Society Per- 
manent 
Bequest of Mrs. Grace E. Reed of Bel- 
mont, Mass., to create the David Reed 
Fund, one-half le SESE «serene eas <so% 5,000.00 
' Bequest of Miss Etta L. Matthews of Am- 
~*_ herst, age gdditionall af )/.9..0: 5.50 50.00 
2 Bequest. of f Miss Mary L. Warren of 
WRN R SG a on ie actin, see oe.got 40 we 500.00 
Investment 4 Building Loan Fund, 
Tepaidvon loahs. 2... . ec. ce oe be ue 1,475.00 
Investments received for reinvestment . 67,605.50 


cone of invested EUMGS sles tines 0 38,583.41 
29.64 


terest. . 
Teimbuised “for advances on Unitarian 


ULG 018 oe On Rane is 8.16 
Reimbursed fore pecmpeiee on General bs 
Missionary Work.............0..005 3.66 
Raimbursed for for ledvancés on Income Min- A 
are SS $160,104.30. 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes. (societies, etc.)... $8,658.62 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 2,722. 

Investments and reinvestments....... 73,422.75 
Accruéd interest on bonds purchased. . 1,192.54 

ch bara on account of sundry trust 
208800 GS GSR. DODO GARE ON tein a 13,766.71 
5 ont Equipment account.......... 1,269.30 
Church Extension account........... 6,558.31 
Religious Education Fund............ 986.83 
Publication Department............. 8,750.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings........ 709.39 

Tercentenary, printing pro- 
Teaser tv cies cho oS bites ein ome 68 772.55 

Butte, ee First Unitarian Church 
PERE COKEB SE 20s cle widicccs wccsres est 372.88 
Cash on hand pe ater PotOO viet estar ee 45,922.18 
$160,104.30 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 


committee it was 


- Voted, To sell the real estate owned by the Associa- 


tion in Holyoke, Mass., situated at the corner of 
Essex and Maple Streets, to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Holyoke, and that the president, Samuel 
A. Eliot, and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be 
gud hereby are authorized to execute, acknowledge, 
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affix the corporate seal to, and deliver a deed of said 
premises to said Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Holyoke, and do any and all other things necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this vote. 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it. was 


Voted, That the sum of $1,200 appropriated on 
April 12, 1921, for work at Evanston, Ill., be now 
made available. 

Voted, To pay to the Marblehead Unitarian church 
for church equipment a sum not to exceed $3,000 on 
condition that the church defray one-half of the ex- 
penses and give to the Association a non-interest- 
bearing mortgage for whatever sum the Association 
shall invest. 

Voted, To reconsider the vote of November 8 and to 
authorize the church at Nashville, Tenn., to devote 
the sum of $300 annually, or not more than 50 per 
cent. of the rental received from the ten-car garage 
erected on the church property, to church purposes, 
the balance of the rental to be turned into the church 
building fund of that church in repayment of the 
expenses in erecting the garage. 


Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 


Voted, That ‘‘The Faith of Ethics and the Thought 
of God,” by William C. Gannett, be accepted for publi- 
cation as Memorable Sermon No, 22. 


Voted, That ‘The Call of the Bishops,” by F. G. 


*Peabody, be published as Tract No. 10.in the Religion 
for the New Age Series. 


Voted, That when the present supply of Memorable 
Sermon No. 7 is exhausted the tract be dropped from 
the list. 


The general welfare of the aided Unitarian 
churches was informally discussed by the 
officers and directors. 

Under miscellaneous business the president 
submitted the written report of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 
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The president reported the informal action 
of the foreign relations committee. 

The secretary reported on the condition 
of the Unitarian churches in Transyl- 
vania. : 

The secretary of the Department of Church 
Extension reported on his visit to the churches 
in the Southwest. 

The president gave a brief summary of his 
observations on his trip through New York 
and Pennsylvania, 

The secretary reported on his visit to 
Charleston, S.C. 

The president appointed as members of the 
program committee for the annual meeting, 
Messrs. Cornish, Blinn, and Robertson. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.06 p.m. 

Lovis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Rev. Charles W. Casson, minister of the 
Church of Our Father, East Boston, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Field and 
Forest Club of Boston for 1922. The Club 
has a membership of over 800, and has many 


varied activities both indoors and without. 


A reception will be given the new president 
on January 6. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Unita- 
rian Ministers’ Monday Club will be held in 
Channing Hall, (Boston, Mass., 25 Beacon 
Street, atlla.m., January 9. Mrs. Mead will 
speak on “The Washington Conference, and 


Make 1922 a Happy New Year 


by pressing on toward that complete concord of men and of nations, of 
which the Old Year has given so much of progress and of promise. 


Realize the aspirations that have been kindled by the Washington Confer- 


ence. 


Disarm the individual mind of prejudice. 


causes of race, sectional and world conflict. 


Study human affairs—local, national, international—that every construc- 


tive program shall be recognized and supported. 
Thus resolved, America, like Mr. Britling, shall— 


Boston 


See it through! 


Endeavor to remove the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
_ New York 


St. Louis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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the Limitation of Armaments.” Rev. Robert 
A. Singsen of West Somerville will preside. 
This meeting is open to the public. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, Janu- 
ary 9: Monday, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, First 
Parish, West Roxbury, Mass.; Tuesday, 
Florence Buck, D.D., Department of Religious 
Education of the ‘American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Wednesday, Rev. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass.; Thursday, 
R.Perry Bush, D. p: Chorth of the Redeemer, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Friday, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, King’s Chapel; Saturday, musical 
service, A. Vincent Bennett, King’s Chapel. 


Parish News Letters 
A Church School with Ideas 


Brookityn, N.¥.—Fourth. Unitarian 
Church, Rey. N. J. Springer: This church 
is growing in numbers and is making sure 
of its future by careful attention to the 
work of its church school. Every child 
of the parish is enrelled as a member of 
the school, with many others from the 
neighborhood. Twenty-one new meinbers 
have been received during October of this 
year. T. S. Sperry is superintendent. 
With funds secured from a play given by 
members of the school last February, some 
hawthorns were purchased for the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. On November 5, 
members’ of the school marched to the 
Botanic Garden and helped plant the trees. 
A dedication ceremony arranged by the 
curator was held at that time. A success- 
ful Hallowe’en party was given by the 
school in conjunction with the Boy Scout 
troop. It was in two sections, from three 
to five o’clock in the afternoon for the 
younger pupils, and from eight to half 
past ten for the older ones. There were 
about one hundred and fifty present. Reg- 
ular social events planned by Miss Helen 
Denbig with some of the young people of 
the school are to be held twice a month 
during the winter. In November, these 
included an evening with games, and a 
*walk on Sunday afternoon to the Botanic 
Garden. A beautiful dedication service 
for the nine members of the cradle-roll 
was held at the close of the session of the 
Sunday-school the last Sunday in October: 
An attractive certificate tied with a bow 
of ribbon in which a rosebud had been 
inserted was presented to each child. The 
minister’s class in the school includes the 
entire senior group and is studying reli- 
gious history. 


Original Communion Set Returned 


Betrast, Mr.—First Parish: A valuable 
and interesting gift has been presented 
to the memhers of the Alliance by Hartwell 
L. Woodcock, the artist. This is the orig- 
inal pewter communion service which the 
church had more than a century ago. 
Seventy-five years ago a new silver ser- 
vice was purchased and the old one passed 
into the hands of Mrs. Woodcock’s father, 
Daniel Faunce. As a painter, Mr. Wood- 
eock recognized the beauty and value of 
the set and often used the old tankard in 
his still-life pictures. The late Frederick 
Wright, a prominent artist, visited here 
at one time and also used it in some of 
his pictures. Following the death of Mr. 
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Woodcock’s wife, the artist, conforming 
to the wish of Mrs. Woodcock, presented 
the service to the Alliance, which is to 
hold it for the church. 


Men’s Class Averages 100 Per Cent. 


DunxmkK, N.Y—Adams Memorial 
Church, Rev. Walter A. Smith: At a re- 
eent sale, the Alliance cleared the sum 
of $100. The Alliance membership has 
reached eighty-one, only two of whom are 
inactive. The chapter of the Laymen’s 
League sends out personally written invi- 
tations for their meetings. Recently nine- 
ty-nine such invitations were issued. An 
adult study class, composed entirely of 
men, had nearly 100 per cent. attendance. 
A second adult class has recently been 
organized and is rapidly growing. A 
branch of the Young People’s Religious 
Union has been formed, consisting of 
twenty members. The society though small 
is healthy and promising. The church 
school maintains an average of nearly 100 
per cent., and is busy raising money in 
various ways to help toward the redecora- 
tion of the assembly room. The society 
recently enjoyed a thoroughly delightful, 
and profitable visit from Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of Tur CHristTiIaAn 
REGISTER. 


Union Service on Armistice Day 


FarMineton, Mr.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Joseph C. Allen: On Armistice 
Day a community service was held in this 
church from noon to 12.15. All Protestant 
pastors participated except one, who was 
unavoidably called out of town. An an- 
them was rendered by a choir gathered 
from the various churches, after the si- 
lent prayer. The Congregational minister 
led the opening devotions and read a 
poem, the Methodist minister read the 
Scripture lesson and. offered prayer. Two 
congregational hymns were sung, the 
second and closing one being Frederick 
L. Hosmer’s “O Beautiful, my Country!” 
The service was well attended, the church 
being nearly filled. A significant and 
beautiful aspect of it was the readiness 
of all the churches to combine on even 
short notice for this occasion. Three of 
them gave up separate prayer-meetings for 
the purpose. 


Chapel Remodelled and Enlarged 


OrLanpo, FLta.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George H. Badger: Through the gen- 
erous co-operation of the American Unita- 
rian Association the church in Orlando be- 
gins a new season with its modest chapel of 
earlier days transformed into a beautiful 
and dignified church building of enlarged 
capacity and attractive architecture. The 
transformation has been accomplished 
through the skill of local architects who 
have given to the new structure the lines 
of the Spanish-mission style, with white 
stucco finish on the exterior and an oys- 
ter-gray tone of plaster and wood finish 
on the interior. A distinguishing porch 
and Spanish-Gothic facade give impres- 
siveness to the front, the more effective 
because the building is fortunately lo- 
eated at the corner of a beautiful park 
with a picturesque lake in the background. 
The building has been extended at both 
ends and its seating capacity increased 
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to about two hundred. A unique treat- 
ment of the chancel gives a tasteful and 
pleasing impression, while the quiet tones 
of the interior decorations add spacious- 
ness and dignity. The ladies’ parlor has 
been enlarged and opens into the main 
auditorium in a way to increase the seat- 
ing space. As yet, there are neither pews 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much_ needed 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 

_ H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


"CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suo- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 


fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. — 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
‘48 BOYLSTON ST. 


The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 
Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
: Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest @G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham, 
7—PARKI|SQUARE, EOSTON 11, MASS, 
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nor organ. Both are needed to com- 
plete the new. building. The pews come 
first. It is hoped that through the unre- 
mitting labors of the local Alliance and 
the Laymen’s League, and the generosity 
of friends, both may soon be secured. It is 
good to record that practically no debt 
has been incurred save of course a heavy 
debt of gratitude to generous friends. We 
start the new year under healthy and 


tnvigorating conditions. 


ence here, and we assure him that the . 


Resolutions to Mr. Johnson 


Satem, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety: A farewell reception was given Rey. 
Edward D. Johnson at Ames Memorial 
Hall, on the occasion of his departure for 
his new -field of service in Urbana, Ill. 
The reception was held under the auspices 
of the parish guild, and was attended by 
a number of parishioners and friends, and 
by several ministers of Greater Salem. 
The Salem Cadet Orchestra furnished 
music, and refreshments were served by 
ladies of the guild. During the evening 

a set of beautifully engraved resolutions 
were presented to Mr. Johnson. The res- 
olutions read as follows: “The members 
of the First Church in Salem receive and 
accept the resignation of Edward Dunbar 
Johnson with deep regret. As a church 
we would express our appreciation of his 
faithful and constructive work. As indi- 
viduals we would convey to him our grati> 
tude for his unfailing thoughtfulness and 
kindness at all times. We wish him the 
greatest success and happiness in his new 
pastorate and we rejoice that to him has 
come an opportunity for even greater ser- 
yice in the cause of religion than this city 
ean offer. We shall miss keenly his pres- 


remembrance of these ten years spent in 
unselfish, devoted, and worthy service in 
this historic church he loved so well will 


never pass from our memories.” 


Will Have New. Home 
Totrpo, OnI0.—First Unitarian Church, 
Horace Westwood, D.D.: The church is to 
have a new home to cost between $125,000 
and $150,000. Through the Thomas Davies 


Realty Company the trustees of the 
_ church purchased the George W. Thomas 


homestead at Collingwood Avenue and : 


Bancroft Street. The consideration was 
approximately $30,000. The property has 


_a frontage of one hundred feet on Colling- 


wood Avenue and 140 feet on Bancroft 
Street. 
from the property upon which the First 
Christian Science church is building its 
new edifice. The Thomas residence is one 
of the oldest homes still standing in 
Toledo. It was built before the Civil War 
and contains fourteen rooms. This build- 
ing will be razed to make way for the new 
church edifice. . 


Deaths 


 STEBBINS.—In Framingham, Mass., Decem- 
ber 30, 1921, Rey. Calvin Stebbing, D.D., in 
his eighty-sixth year. : 


BIXBY.—At his home, 2 Arthur Street, 
Yonkers, N.Y., Monday, December 26, 1921, 
Rey. Dr. James T. Bixby, beloved husband of 
Clara Webster, in his seventy-ninth year. Fu- 
neral services at his home, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 28, at 2 p.m. Interment Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 


It igs directly across the street — 
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| What Will Save Us? 


N speaking recently before an imposing assembly of inter- 

national advertising men, an eminent New York clergy- 
man said: “Americans as aclass are asleep on the proposition 
of vital, lively, and organized religion. Our people are placid 
during a paralyzing complacency as threatening as any- 
thing in our history. Real danger threatens the world, and 
“America can do much to save the day. 


“Kingdoms were upset by the war and the republican form 
of government was exalted until all nations want to adopt it. 
But the nations absolutely do not have the training which 
came to our people through long experimentation. Neither 
have they the necessary foundation for it in a fundamental 
and broad-gauged religion that underwrites the brotherhood 
of man. As a result, the only full-fledged new attempt to 
found a republic is being made in Russia, and it is doomed 
to failure there as was the French Commune because built 
on atheism. A republiccan live only when erected on the 
declaration ‘All men are created free and equal’ and that 
grows out of the Fatherhood of God. , 


‘America set the pace in putting this doctrine into effect by 
banishing castes and classes, and thus prepared the way for 
universal suffrage. But America was founded and has been 
sustained by men of faith. In every crisis our leaders have 
been religious men influenced and sustained by the churches.” 


. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, as it comes to you each 
week, is an inspiriting herald of religious progress in 
| America. It is full of crisp, vital news of the churches, 
and the constructive efforts they are putting forth to 
establish a real brotherhood of man. It contains the 
stimulating comment of well-known authorities on the 
affairs of world interest today. It sets constantly before 
‘itsreadersa practical vision of what may be accomplished 
by our America “founded and sustained by religion.” 


What better way to start off the New Year than by 
sending a 6 months’ subscription to that friend of yours 
who is seeking more light on the great problems of life? 
Send us this order blank or a letter to-day and the sub- 
scription will begin immediately. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send THE REGISTER for 6 months 
to the following address for which I en- 
close $2 (check, money order, or cash). 
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PLEASANTRIES 


An Austrian crown is worth nearly one 
cent, which makes it more valuable than 
some other European crowns.—Saginaw 
News-Courier. 


Says a very logical person of France, 
in Humanité: “Do you follow me? Since 
all the powers wish to keep armies only 
for the purpose of defense, then there is 
nobody to make an attack. Therefore, 
what do you want an army fat all for?” 


Henry Ford says, “History is bunk,” 
‘whereupon a lot of college professors 
jump on him. -But when the more rhetor- 
ical Napoleon said, “History is fable 
agreed upon,” the pedagogues proceeded 
to quote that as an epigram.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


Pastor: “This morning I will have for 
my topic the Great Flood in Genesis.” 
Prominent Member of Congregation 
(arising): “I’ve got an engagement to 
play golf, so I can’t stay, but Ill head 
the subscription list with $1,000 to relieve 
the suffering Genesians.”—Cartoons Mag- 
azine. 


“How was your peach crop this sea- 
son?” “Why, a heavy storm blew down 
fifty per cent. of it. And we'd hardly 
gathered that when another wind came 
along and took down the remaining fifty 
‘per cent.” “Hard luck! Could you do 
anything with them?” “Oh, my wife ate 
‘one and I ate the other.’’—Life. 


, Once an eminent bishop who wished to 
be elected to the Academy paid a call 
‘upon Anatole France, who has scant re- 
‘gard for conventional religious dogma, in 
ithe hope of securing the latter’s vote for 
‘his election. “Sir,” said the bishop with 
‘utmost eandor, “I wish to inform you 
‘right away that I have never read your 
movels.” “Monsignor,” replied the novel- 
ist, “I confess to you frankly that I have 
never read your commandments!” 


Judge, our facetious cotemporary, 
‘reached heights of humor invisible and 
incomprehensible, with a pleasantry illus- 
‘trated by a picture a page wide and a 
‘half-page deep. Hxplanation: Two trav- 
‘elers; have returned from abroad. They 
“are calling on friends (all four in the 
‘picture; also a dog, a cat, and a parrot). 
‘Now the joke: “And did you go into 
Notre Dame?’ “Oh, no. You see, my 
husband and I are both Unitarians.” 


A young man was wandering up and 
down the platform of the railway sta- 
‘tion intent on finding an empty carriage 
‘in the train. But in vain. Assuming an 
official air, he stalked up to the last car- 
‘riage, and cried in a stentorian voice: 
“All change here! This car isn’t going.” 
(‘There were exclamations low but deep 
from the oceupants of the crowded car; 
but they hurried out and packed them- 
selves away in other parts of the train. 
‘The smile on the face of the young man 
‘was childlike as he settled himself com- 
‘fortably. “Ah,” he murmured, “it’s a 
grand thing for me that I was born 
.clever! I wish they would hurry up and 
start.’ By and by the station-agent ap- 
‘peared at the door and said, “I suppose 
you’re the smart young man who said this 
/ear wasn’t going?” “Yes,” said the clever 
one, and he smiled. “Well,” said the sta- 
tion-master with a grin, “it isn’t. The 
porter heard what you said, and so he un- 
coupled it. 
tor.”—The Argonaut. 


He thought you were a direc- 
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when men demand of it guarantees for something 
beyond this life, the prepa! types of religion that 
offer themselves as ways of salvation. 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, ministers. 
Sunday, January 8, morning service, 10.45 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. No vesper service. 


? 2a Park St pea CE Ee Peta (680) comes 
i i Patel Side o (0) erkeley an arlboroug reets. Rev. 
Meee. pencies BOSTON. : Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra-| 10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 aM. This 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free, ; 
4 ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
ee The church is open daily from 
until 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Sub- 
ject, “Internationalism and the Problem of 
Daily Bread.” Church services at 11 a.m. Dis- 
ciples School at 9.45 a.m. Primary Classes at 


Long Dividend Record. 11 A.M. 
SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 

INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


On Monday Afternoons, 
Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13 


At 2.30 o’clock, All seats FREE and no tickets 
required, 


Y/ WAMSUTTA MILLS 


Modern Equipment. 
Progressive Management and 
Sales Policy. 


pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 A.M. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Young People’s 
meeting (The Emerson Guild), 6 P.M. The 
public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, January 8, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “1922 on Meeting House Hill.” Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 A.M. Church School at 
9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car 
to Meeting House Hill. 
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